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A.R.C. CONTEST. 


ic is regretted that, owing to the lethargic 2:.titude and 
lack of initiative and self-confidence displayed by 
Amateur Jazz and Swing bands with regard to the 
A.R.C. Contest, competitors have not been numerous 
enough to warrant our judging the entries and 
awarding the original prizes. We hope to hold a 
similar contest when amateur musicians have had more 
opportunity to practice their art and consider them- 
selves good enough to justify their entering such a 
competition. 





COLLECTORS! Send now for 
our 12-page Monthly Catalogue 
of Jazz and Swing Records. 

Owen Bryce. 
Farley Radio Service Ltd. 
(Jazz Dept.) 


23, Thomas St., Woolwich, S.E. 18 
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BEST XMAS WISHES 


and a 


RECORD NEW YEAR 


to all readers of 
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from 
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DOUGLAS DOBELL, 
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AMERICAN LABELS, DELETIONS, 
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HAPPY CHRISTMAS §frorn 
and GOOD LISTENING to 


‘A quit ‘ 
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Watch for our ambitious New Year Programme. 
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EDITORIAL. 


VERY HAPPY CHRISTMAS AND 

PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR TO YOU 

ALL. May you find all those records 
you are looking for ; and at the right price. 
May jazz continue to blossom and spread, as it 
has during the past year, and may we get ten 
thousand new subscribers in 1949. 


WALLER DISCOGRAPHY. 


Owing to the great number of alterations and 
additions that were kindly sent in by readers, 
poor Mr. Ristic has been so snowed under that 
he looks like having a white Christmas. Anyway, 
to give him a chance to sort everything out, we 
have decided to hold over the printing of these 
additions for at least another month. 


TOO MUCH. 


Whilst on the subject of the non-appearance of 
already publicised material, and, before any of 
you have time to write to us on the subject, 
we had better explain about some of the articles 
which we advertised for inclusion in this issue. 
Owing to much of the material being of greater 
length than we anticipated, we have had to hold 
over some of the articles until next year. We 
have all the articles advertised and they will 
appear in future issues. 


NEW ORLEANS. 


In response to the many enquiries we have 
had with regard to the film New Orleans, we have 
pleasure in advising you that it will be shown at 


the following places during December and 
January. 

Dec. 6—Cambridge. Jan. 3—Edinburgh. 
»  9—Stockland Gn. —Bridlington. 
—Wrexham. » 13—Paisley. 

» 13—Warrington. —Kilmarnock. 

—Sittingbourne. ,, 17—Glasgow. 
» 27—Glasgow » 20—Goban. 
(Playhouse). ,, 27—Partick. 
—Glasgow 
(Bedford). 


We strongly advise you to make an effort to 
see this film, for it is really worth while. Whilst 
not wholly jazz, there is a fine lot of music to be 
heard and Louis Armstrong is, as always, a pure 
delight. 


HOT JAZZ. 


We are now able to accept subscriptions for 
this excellent French magazine. It is a fine job 
of 48 pages and contains many splendid articles 
each month. Photographs are numerous. 
Price, 12/- per year, or pro rata for a shorter 
period. 


DAME RUMOUR. 


We understand that the rumour that Santa 
Claus will be late this year, owing to the trouble 
he is having trying to tone his reindeer bells to 
the new full tone scale, is entirely without 
foundation. 


THE EDITORS. 





DON’T FORGET 
YOUR 
JAZZ CALENDAR 





ORDER FORM ENCLOSED 
IN THIS JOURNAL. 





Jars Journal 





NCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


Assistant Editor: Douz. Whitton. 


A Cribute to 
Johnny Dodds 


by BRIAN RUST. 


Wet is genius ? Reference to the dic- 

tionary shows the word defined as ‘* the 
special inborn faculty of any individual ; 
consummate . . . creative or other power, 
more exalted than talent... ’’ It is an easy 
word to apply to a creative artist, however 
good ; but | think that by common consent, 
it may be applied toa select few jazz musicians, 
and among them, there must figure the name 
of a coloured clarinetist from the birthplace 
of jazz, New Orleans — a man named Johnny 
Dodds. 


What makes Johnny Dodds a genius ? His 
hundreds of records are all we have now by 
which to judge his ability, but almost any one 
will serve to show that here was a musician 
with more than talent; it is something 
which experience, not words alone can 
describe. It is ability ; it is talent; it is 
more than these ; it is being talented with 
the ability to produce some creative work 
different from that produced by others, 
different in its obvious greatness, its sincerity, 
its beauty. An inborn faculty of an individual 
— in fact, genius. Let the records tell the 
rest of the story of Johnny Dodds. 


Johnny Dodds was born in New Orleans on 
April 12th, 1892. His family moved to 
Waverley, Mississippi, when he was still very 
young, for the story is told of how his father 
brought him his first real clarinet to replace 
his broken tin whistle. New Orleans being 
the Mecca of many gifted Negro musicians, it 
was inevitable that young Johnny should 
gravitate there as soon as he was able to 
master his instrument. He played, in the 
street parades, for funerals, for social func- 
tions, and at the Tuxedo, in the toughest part 
of Storyville. Yet Dodds himself was a mild, 
shy man, and acutely sensitive for his music ; 
one has only to hear his sinuous clarinet on 
such records as his own Wild Man Blues to 
realise the truth of this. His ability to play 
fast, exciting stomps in no way contradicts 
what I have said ; rather does it underline the 
fact that Dodds could express all the emotions 
called for in jazz with equal ability. 





When Storyville was closed in November, 
1917, by order of the U.S. Navy Department, 
the greatest band ofall, led by King Oliver on 
cornet, left New Orleans, and finally, in 
December, 1918, opened at the Royal (after- 
wards Lincoln) Gardens on 3lst Street, 
Chicago, to which celebrated jazz venue came 
Johnny Dodds in January, 1920. When Louis 
Armstrong joined the same band in July, 
1922, it was easy to understand why it was 
hailed by the discerning as being such a great 
band, and why, to-day, collectors feverishly 
tot up their bank balances whenever an 
original copy of its records appear on the 
dealers’ lists. With Oliver, Amrstrong and 
Dodds in the front line, it could not fail. 


It was during the latter days of the Oliver 
Creole Jazz Band’s existence that Dodds 
recorded his first solos. Of these, Cana/ 
Street Blues and Dipper Mouth Blues have come 
to be accepted as the standard way of playing 
the clarinet parts of those numbers, and 
Dodd’s solo on the former title is one of the 
most poignant pieces of music on record. It 
may be made by an archaic system, and come 
across the intervening quarter of a century 
accompanied by clicks and scratches, but it is 
there, unchallenged for its beauty despite the 
mere technical shortcomings of the means of 
its perpetuation. 


The Creole Jazz Band came to an untimely 
end early in 1924, and Johnny Dodds and his 
illustrious drummer-brother, Warren, went 
to Kelly’s Stables, where for years they 
served up New Orleans jazz straight from the 
delta to the customers, in company with such 
men as Natty Dominique, the enfant terrible 
of New Orleans brassmen, and with whom 
Johnny made many records for various labels. 


But like most of the musicians who never had 
the luck or the forceful personality to make 
the ‘‘ big-time ’’ in the manner of Louis 
Armstrong, Duke Ellington or Fats Waller, 
Johnny Dodds was hit by the depression of 
1929-1933. From July, 1929 until January, 
1938, so far as is known he never made a 
record, as his type of music was passé, derided 
as old-fashioned by the swing-addicts with the 
taste for the ephemeral rather than the 
permanent in music. Benny Goodman was 
the clarinet king, and the delicate nuances and 
perfectly shaped solos of Dodds and his 
followers were not wanted; they had no 
Hollywood appeal, and Dodds never played in 
a large band, of either colour, so was forced 
to take a back seat in the jazz world — and in 
the labour market too, for he drove a taxi for 
some time to make ends. The good old 
days of plenty and prosperity that had charac- 
terized the ‘twenties had gone. 


Then on January 2/st, 1938, Lil Armstrong, 
herself enjoying a modicum of success in 
Harlem with a small swing band, organized a 
session at the Decca studios. She sent for 
Johnny Dodds, but although six titles were 
recorded, they were not a success, as the rest 
of the band included such men as Charlie 
Shavers on trumpet and Teddy Bunn on 
electric guitar. The twittering mute and 
brazen open horn of Shavers, the soulless 
wail of Bunn’s guitar and the lifelessness of 
the rhythm section, as a whole, gave no 
inspiration to Dodds, and although he alone 
on the date was worth listening to, his work 
was not worthy of comparison with what had 
gone before. Again he subsided into obscur- 
ity, and resumed his playing in various short- 
lived Chicago night clubs. 


Finally, in the summer of 1940, Decca 
decided to issue an album of New Orleans 
style jazz, and for this they engaged some 
curious bands. But the one outstanding 
record in the album was Red Onion Blues and 
Gravier Street Blues, in Johnny Dodds’s name. 
It was made in Chicago on June 5th, 1940, and 
it shows Johnny in company with men he 
understood — Dominique, Lonnie Johnson, 
Richard M. Jones, and of course his own 
brother. Two months later he was taken 
seriously ill—his health had been causing 
him some anxiety for some time — and on 
August 8th, 1940, Johnny Dodds died at the 
age of 48. A month later, Sidney Bechet, old 
friend of Dodds’s childhood days in New 
Orleans, visiting the Victor Chicago studios, 
recorded a tribute to the memory of his 
departed friend — they called it Blue For You 
Johnny. It is unfortunate that it has a horrible 
vocal by Herb Jeffries : as a jazz record it 
means precisely nothing. 


But Johnny Dodds lives on in the memory 
of hundreds of jazz musicians and record 
collectors the world over. Those who had 


always loved his records held fast to them, 
and set out to find more. Their efforts have 
been well rewarded, for during the glorious 
twenties, Johnny Dodds recorded with some 
very unusual bands, and his clarinet crops up 
very often where it is least expected. A case 
of this kind is Memphis Shake, a most stimulat- 
ing tune by the Dixieland Jug Blowers issued 
on Victor, and also on local HMV. Dodds 
takes just one break on this record, and the 
tension mounts perceptibly when he does so. 
His work on the solitary Freddie Keppard 
Jazz Cardinals disc, Salty Dog and Stockyards 
Strut, is so typically Dodds that it is quite 
amazing to consider that it was once credited 
to Jimmy O’Bryant. The reed part fits in 
perfectly with the potent Keppard cornet, a 
factor so regularly missing from jazz (?) 
performances to-day. It is not that this is a 
fashion, now to be discarded ; it is the way 
to play jazz correctly, and those who prefer 
to hear a clarinet at loggerheads with the 
brass are merely accepting a spurious article 
without discrimination. 


As | have said, Johnny Dodds seldom or 
never recorded with large bands, preferring 
the select company of the small group. He 
made many discs for Vocalion and Gennett 
with washboard bands, and they represent the 
finest records of this type of jazz, which is 
true ‘‘ backroom "’ stuff, played by musicians 
primarily for their own entertainment. One 
of these, issued here on Oriole, is Struggling 
Little Bits, two delightful tunes on which 
Dodds is the soloist throughout, backed up 
by the steady rhythms of Jimmy Blythe’s 
piano and Jimmy Bertrand’s lively washboard. 
The instrument used by Dodds is unlike his 
usual clarinet, and Mr. W. Beard of Hove, to 
whose generosity | am indebted for the record, 
opines that the master was using a small 
soprano saxophone, known as a sopranino, 
which had quite a vogue just over twenty 
years ago. 


Very few records exist of Dodds’s alto 
playing ; in the only photograph | have ever 
seen of the Hot Five, he is seen with one of 
these, and it is on Hot Five records such as 
Come Back, Sweet Papa and Don’t Forget To 
Mess Around that it is featured. The lovely 
phrases of the playing stamp it as Dodds’s 
work throughout, and he imparts a richness 
of tone to the melody comparable with that 
of such gifted men as Charlie Holmes and 
Johnny Hodges at their best. Dodds was the 
obvious choice for the clarinet part when 
Louis Armstrong was grouping his Hot Five 
for OKeh recording on returning to Chicago, 
fresh from his New York triumphs in Novem- 
ber, 1925. The story is often told how, after 
some hours’ practice using a hairbrush as a 
microphone, Dodds could not bring himself 
to utter his line ‘* Play that thing, Papa Dip! ’’ 


on the Hot Five’s first session, while record- 
ing Gut Bucket Blues, so that when the side 
was cut, it was Kid Ory who thus exhorted 
Louis. 


Yet, of course, like all musicians, Johnny 
Dodds was not always at the top of his form. 
He fitted in with almost any great or near- 
great jazzmen, but there were times when 
that off-colour feeling which affects us all was 
discernible in his playing. An example is the 
coda of his own Trio’s Victor recording of 
Blue Piano Stomp, in which Dodds is more 
reminiscent of Senter than of a great New 
Orleans traditionalist. Yet on the very next 
day, with his Washboard Band in the same 
studio, we hear him producing thrilling solos 
such as those on Weary City, a record which 
seems to charm even those who profess a 
dislike for jazz. A few months later, again 
with the Trio, Dodds played grand clarinet in 
Indigo Stomp, a melodic riff. His breaks on 
his otherwise fine When Erastus Plays His Old 
Kazoo leave much to be desired, as do those on 
Oliver’s Weather Bird Rag. 


As a blues accompanist, Dodds did not 
record extensively ; those works of his in 
this field which were issued here amount toa 
few sides such as That’s When I'll Come Back 
To You by Louis Armstrong's Hot Seven, and 
one by Edmonia Henderson (whoever she 
may have been) on Oriole, Nobody Else Will 
Do. But there is every reason to believe that 
his deep-register work would be a perfect 


(please turn to page 21) 
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BEFORE the war it was rare for any 

American jazz artist of importance not to 
be known over here ; indeed, in some cases 
better known than across the pond. Most of 
the recording companies had tie-ups over here 
and the recordings of even those that didn’t 
such as Commodore, Blue Note and HRS, etc., 
could quite easily be imported. 

It is, of course, a very different story to-day 
with the products of most of the new small 
labels, and even such a major one as Capitol, 
unavailable to British recording companies, 
and relatively very difficult to import. 

All of which leads up to the fact that though 
Kay Starr has made a sensational rise to fame 
in the States during the past year, her name 
is scarcely known at all over here, due to the 
fact that none of her recordings have been 
available. 

Maybe we wouldn’t have heard of Ella 
Fitzgerald, or Billie Holiday or Mildred Bailey 
if these artists hadn’t had records of their 
work released in this country ; and Kay’s 
vocal style is a mixture of all threewith just 
that touch of originality to make it new, 
different and exciting. Try to beg, borrow or 
steal her recording of If | Could Be With You 
which she duets with Wingy Mannone on Ara, 
and you’ll hear what | mean. 

To say that Kay Starr is just about the best 
white jazz singer in the States to-day wouldn’t 
be quite true, but only because like Mildred 
Bailey, Kay is part Indian, and very proud of it 
too. Kay’s Cherokee blood is on her father’s 
side of the family, whilst her mother is Irish : 
a pretty good combination at that. Her 
hometown is Daugherty, Oklahoma, where 
she was born on July 2Ist, 1922, as Katheryn 
La Verne Starks. In 1925 her family moved 
to Dallas, Texas ; and here, a few years later, 
Kay commenced her singing career in amateur 
shows and even did a fifteen minute radio 
programme which, as she puts it: ‘‘in no 
way altered my amateur standing.’’ For, she 
says with a smile, as she had spent nothing on 
training she couldn’t very well complain. 

Venuti—Crosby—Barnet. 

Soon after this her family moved again, this 
time to Memphis, where Kay decided upon a 
career as a dressmaker; continuing her 
singing just as a hobby. Maybe she would 
indeed have continued this way had not Joe 


* A NEW STARR IS BORN * 


Introducing KAY STARR 


Venuti happened along ; heard her sing and 
become more than somewhat impressed ; 
impressed enough to offer her a job with his 
band. When he learnt that she was only just 
fourteen he was inclined to change his mind 
and only relentedwhen her mother agreed to 
come along as chaperone ! 

After a year of touring with Ventuti the 
band broke up and Kay joined the Bob Crosby 
band. The ensuing four months were quite 
an education for this young fifteen year old 
girl. She was singing with a band that really 
played jazz, and learning its meaning from 
such musicians as Eddie Miller, Irving Fazola, 
Joe Sullivan and Gil Rodin. Indeed this 
experience was enough to show Kay that she 
lacked musical training and that it wasn’t 
enough just to be able to phrase rhythmically: 
to be a featured vocalist with a jazzband, one 
has got to know how to sing. So after she 
had extracted a promise from Joe Venuti that 
he would take her back when he reformed 
his band, Kay left the Crosby band for Mem- 
phis, school, and voice training. Her school- 
ing complete, Kay returned to Venuti as a 
veteran of seventeen summers. But, with the 
war, came a series of bad breaks which 
started a jinx that she has only recently been 
able to break. 

First of these bad breaks came with the 
second break-up of the Venuti band caused 
by the wartime call-up. After a short spell 
with Wingy Mannone, Kay joined Charlie 
Barnet’s orchestra and recorded with the 
band for American Decca. This job brought 
her some attention from the public, but not 
enough to make her name known well. One 
of her proudest moments, though, at this 
time, was when Duke Ellington came along to 
hear the Barnet band one night and, after 
hearing Kay sing a couple of numbers, said : 
‘* you captured us from the first leap.’ 

‘* The next two years with the Barnet gang 
were the happiest, maddest, and most event- 
ful times of my career,’’ says Kay. ‘‘ | ended 
up with a strep-throat and some wonderful 
memories.”’ Kay’s throat infection left her 
unable to sing with a big band for a while and 
there followed many months doing singles on 
the West Coast with very mediocre success : 
‘* Too bad about Kay Starr,’’ said the trade. 
‘* She sings fine but never gets the break she 
deserves.’’ Not one of them seemed inclined 
to help her get that break. 

Capitol to Jewel. 

Then finally Dave Dexter of Capitol 
Records offered her a vocal chance on some 
pickup band sides he was cutting for his 
*‘ History of Jazz’’ albums. The band was 
called The International Jazzmen and included 
among its personnel were such names as 
Coleman Hawkins, Benny Carter, Nat Cole 
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by PETER TANNER. 


and Bill Coleman. When /If | Could Be With 
You, one of Kay’s favourite numbers, and later 
Stormy Weather were issued many people 
thought that she must be coloured, for there 
was real understanding of jazz phrasing, both 
in her style and her subtle instrumental-like 
phrasing. Dave Dexter was enthusiastic and 
a contract was delayed only because the 
Capitol executives felt that they had such a 
roster of girl vocalists already that any 
additions would simply compete with their 
own artists. 

All the same, several of the small recording 
companies seized this opportunity to record 
her with results which ranged from good to 
downright corny. In the former category 
was the earlier mentioned If | Could Be With 
You side with Wingy Mannone for Ara of 
which the ‘‘ Down Beat ”’ record reviewer 
said : ‘* It’s been a long time since | heard a 
gal sing on wax with this forceful kind of 
phrasing. It’s certainly a contrast to the 
sometimes over-languidity of the Holiday 
imitators.”’ 


Next Ben Pollack put Kay under contract to 
record for his Jewel recording company. But 
once more-the jinx persisted and, after the 
issue of dour mediocre, -poorly accompanied 
sides, Kay sued the company for ack -of 
promised exploitation. 

After this, Ted Yerxa, a Hollywood columist 
and record enthusiast, started recording Kay 
in earnest for his Lamplighter label, accom- 
panied by such musicians as Willie Smith, 
Barney Bigard, Vic Dickenson, Ray Linn, 
Zutty Singleton and others. From a large 
number of sides recorded, only four were 
ever issued before the company went bank- 
rupt. But Yerxa has recently announced that 
arrangements have been made to issue some 
of these on the Coast label, and a couple of 
sides, | Cried For You and Frying Pan, are 
already available. 

In the summer of 1947 Kay was singing 
nightly at a Santa Monica beach hotel accom- 
panied by piano, guitar and bass whose 
sophisticated King Cole-like arrangements 
were unsuited to Kay’s forthright jazz style. 
Nevertheless, Kay, looking small, dark-haired 
and attractive, as she clutched the mike with 
both hands, was ready to give the customers. 
anything they wanted. The night | was down 
there Kay obligingly gave out with such 
“evergreens ’’ as St. James’ Infirmary, St. 
Louis Blues, Basin Street Blues, After You've 
Gone, | Can’t Believe That You’re In Love With 
Me and a witty satire on Hill Billy songs, 
which included a hot yodel chorus! When 
Kay forgot the words, or didn’t know them, 
of some requested number she just made up 
new ones or scatted the elusive lines. During 
the course of conversation between sessions 
Kay confided that she has only one real 
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favourite among fellow vocalists, and that’s 
Ella Fitzgerald. ‘‘ But since | like all kinds of 
music,’’ she went on, ‘* There’s almost always 
something of interest to me, either vocally or 
instrumentally. It all boils down to the fact 
that | love music. Any kind, just so long as it 
IS music.”’ 
A Star At Last. 


Even then, only about eighteen months ago, 
Kay was still virtually unknown. But not any 
more. Early this year she managed to break 
the jinx that had haunted her for so long and 
a new and more self-assured Kay Starr 
emerged with a very nice Capitol Records 
contract and an important engagement at 
Slapsy Maxie’s smart Hollywood club, accom- 
panied by Dick Stabile’s orchestra. 


‘She can’t miss now,”’ said manager Berle 
Adams. ‘‘At last she’s landed the proper 
showcase from which to present that terrific 
voice.”’ 


Berle was right, too, and since then Kay has 
been much in demand playing engagements 
in New York, Chicago and other important 
cities with notable success; whilst her 
Capitol recordings with fine accompaniments 
by pickup groups directed by brilliant 
arranger-tenor-player Dave Cavanaugh are 
selling well. Of those issued so far, Lonesomest 
Gal In Town and You've Got To See Mama Every 
Night are representative examples of Kay’s 
fine jazz style. 


Latest break to come Kay’s way has been a 
featured part in Columbia’s new musical 
‘*Make Believe Ballroom *’ along with the 
orchestras of Ray McKinley, Charlie Barnet, 
PeeWee Hunt and the King Cole Trio. How- 
ever, judging by bitter experience in the past, 
it is doubtful whether Kay will be allowed to 
deviate from the straight and narrow path of 
commercialism on the screen. 


Let’s hope it won’t be too long before we 
can hear her over here, at the Palladium 
perhaps. At any rate a very bright future can 
be predicted for Kay Starr, one of the most 
charming personalities it has been this writer’s 
pleasure to meet. A girl whose singing is in 
the tradition of all the great jazz vocalists 
from Bessie Smith on. 


(I would like to thank Miss Starr for all her 
help, and also Janie Faris, Freddy Kiesel and 
Dave Dexter, Jnr., for additional facts. P.T.). 


Representative List of Kay Starr 
Recordings. 
if | Could Be With You gad iiiaiead 


Mannone’s Orchestra) . Ara 145. 
if | Could Be With You (Wich Inter- 

national Jazzmen) Capital 10031 
Stormy Weather ae International 

Jazzmen) ... Capitol 283 


After You've Gone st. Louis Blues ... Lamplighter 109 
Sweet Lorraine Love Me Or Leave Me Lamplighter 110 
Should | ?/Don't Meddie In My Mood Jewel 100! 


Honey I Ain't Gonna Cry No More Jewel 1000 
You've Got To See Mama Every _— 
Mercy, Mercy, Mercy Capitel 497 





SNAPEING AROUND 


THE MONTHLY AMERICAN NEWS LETTER 
From CHAS. SNAPE. 


OOMED down to the Astor to see ‘‘A 

Song Is Eorn”’ this afternoon. Said 
movie features Armstrong, Lionel Hampton, 
Tom Dorsey, Mel Powell, Charlie Barnet, and 
Buck and Bubbles. As is usual with these all 
star efforts, everyone gets in each other’s 
way, and finish up getting nowhere — and 
fast. B the G is in his usual good form and 
Satchmo Armstrong plays to the gallery as 
customary. The film is a remake of ‘* Ball Of 
Fire,’’ which featured Gene Krupa a few years 
back. 

* * * * * 

On the recorded side of things, the Claude 
Luters have arrived at Commodores. Opin- 
ions on them are divided, but everyone finds 
them interesting. No local stuff of note has 
appeared on the shelves, but of course the 
Petrillo ban, which still shows no sign of 
settlement, has slowed things up to a stop ! 
One indication of the effect of the ban is the 
presence of two British recordings way up on 
the Hit Parade: Tree In The Meadow and 
Underneath The Arches. 

* ok * * * 

Another step has been taken in the pro- 
gress of jazz appreciation, with a recent tele- 
vision programme from Eddie Condon’s. 
Sidney Bechet was featured and came over 
splendidly ; should help ‘‘ the cause ’’ quite 
some. It’s to be hoped that more of this 
happens, not only here, but als> in Britain. 

°K * x * * 

Late November, Sophie Tucker, whose 
affinity to jazz is undisputable although not a 
jazz singer in the true sense, makes a come- 
back to New York at Lu Walter’s ‘‘ Latin 
Quarter,’’ prominent Times Square night 
spot. Her salary is said to be way up in the 
stars. 


The inimitable Lena Horne continues to 
pack them into the ‘‘ Copacobana ’’ nightly. 
The world famous ‘* Copa ’’ is renowned for 
high-price acts and higher-priced checks. 
The gorgeous gal with the sex-dripping vocal 
chords has to be seen to be really appreciated ; 
she puts everything she’s got (and that adds 
up to quite a bit) into her singing, and she 
makes her audience know it. Her brand of 
blues is really gripping. 





Next Saturday night !!!! Duke Ellington 
presents a concert at Carnegie Hall, featuring 
his latest compositions. | was lucky enough 
to catch the Duke ashort while back and he 
still has the finest orchestra to be heard 
anywhere. What aman ! 


* * * oe * 


That great of jazz, that man who has 
inspired so many clarinet players (hello 
Wally !) is comfortably settled in the esta- 
minet of Jimmy Ryan, much to the gratifica- 
tion and overwhelming appreciation of the 
jazz dags. That Poppa Bechet, boy! My 
nomination for the greatest jazzman alive 
to-day. On the subject of the said genius, my 
rave of the year and the tops on my personal 
hit list, is Bechet’s Blue Horizon on 12-in. 
Blue Note. Twelve full inches, and | mean 
full, of the most heart-tearing blues for 
clarinet I’ve yet heard. It’s not a recent 
plate, so | guess there are a few copies kicking 
around the British Isles. Lend an ear, fella — 
this is wonderful music ! : 


* * * * * 


Dizzy Gillespie is playing at the Apollo, 
Harlem vaudeville house. Dizz is heard on 
the radio from daylight to dusk these boppy 
days and has a terrific following amongst the 
kids. It is predominantly the high-school 
element that has put, and kept, the Baroda of 
Bop where he is... 


* * * * * 


A Hap-hap-happy Christmas to you all and 
when you're drinking to ‘‘ absent friends ”’ 
don’t forget Uncle Charlie. 


* 


AUCTION SALE, 





American, Swiss, French and English 
Labels. 


S. A. E. for Lists. 


REG. SMITH, 120, Beaufort Park, 
LONDON, N.W. 11. 





Lonesomest Gal In Town Shcre- 


Croppin’ Blues Capitol 40051 
Was That The Human Thing To Do? 

Then I'll Be Tired Of You Capitol 40066 
Snuggled On Your Shoulder/Don't Let 

Your Love Go Wrong <5 Capitol 15087 
Many Happy Returns Mama Gces 

Where Papa Goes sas Capitol 15137 
| Cried For You /Frying Pan ... ... Coast 


wi 


Faded Summer Love You Were Only Fooling. Cap. 
15226. There Ain't No Sweet Man Please Love Me, Cap. 
15228. So Help Me/You're The One | Care For/Second 
Hand Love/! Haven’t Changed A Thing Between A Kiss 
And a Sigh/Steady Daddy Believe It Beloved. The last 
seven titles are as yet un-issued. 

(Since writing the above article, it has been 
announced that Decca-Brunswick will be market- 
ing Capitol records and therefore Kay Starr’s 
recordings will be available for issue in this 
country). 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


33 
Cheers ! 
Cheers ! 


That one with the beard is a critic. 

No, no! He’s a submarine commander, 
home on leave. 

Well, that one there with the big 
moustache. 

Wrong again !_ He’s a cashier or something 
at the bank. A moustache saves time shaving 
and keeps a stiff upper lip warm, too. 

That one then, that one with the double- 
breasted waistcoat ! 

Nope. He’sastamp collector. Graduated 
from toy soldiers to cigarette cards, to birds’ 
eggs, to stamps. Next, I guess, jazz records. 

Same again ? 

Yes. 

Same again, miss, please. 

You know about collectors. Tell me now, 
how do you tell the difference between Pee 
Wee Russell and Johnny Dodds by matrix 
numbers ? 

You don’t. 

A collector type says you do, says so in a 
letter in ‘‘ The Melody Maker.”’ 

Maybe he was trying to be funny. 

Maybe. Collectors have no need to try. 
Another cat thinks it’s a superhuman task to 
distinguish between Russell and Dodds by ear. 

To each his own —sly difficulties. 

Oh, here they are ! 

Mud in your eye. 

Grit in your guts. 


Another thing. Collectors publish lists of 
train arrivals and departures and then ask 
underneath if people can help them. What 
they want to mess with numbers for ? Do 
they have time to listen to the music ? 

Don’t you realise the importance of disco- 
graphical work, the essential nature of having 
every recording tabulated and in place ? 

No. I don’t see any sense in rooting about 
like so many hogs. What really important 
records did collectors ever discover ? 

Now you’re being plain stupid. 

They’re not like hogs, they’re like ostriches 
— standing around, monumental bums, their 
heads buried in the sands of the past, oblivious 
to to-day’s new music:! 

Nonsense. If it hadn’t been for collectors 
you would never have heard Bunk Johnson. 

And a good job, says | ! 

You’re so full of sour prejudice ! It is the 
collectors who support Graeme Bell, Lu 
Watters, Claude Luter, Humphrey Lyttelton, 
Claude Boll.... 

Steady, man ! 


Oh! 
And Uncle Tom ! -It’s a shame they can’t 


resuscitate Stale Bread’s Spasm Band and 
deify it. It’s a cute thing to have all these 
young white boys playing a music the Negroes 
have forsaken as unrepresentative. 


Cuter yet, the collector who felt quite out- 
raged because another refused to go to hear 
Graeme Bell’s band. 

You admit they’re quaint ? 

Quaint as hell. Do you see the busybodies 
are now interesting themselves in Fred 
Elizalde ? 

What’s the idea ? 

They think he had something to do with 
jazz. Same again ? 

No, | think I’d better have some Scotch 
after that. 

My old man always said you shouldn’t drink 
whisky until you were forty. 

So. A Free French gentleman told me dur- 
ing the war that they always drank a lot of it 
in Equatorial Africa. Said it was good for the 
kidneys. 

You going out to Equatorial Africa ? 

No fear! It’s full of jazz anthropologists 
searching for the roots. 


A double Scotch and the same again for me, 
please. 


Well, if the collectors make you laugh, how 
about the critics ? Did you see where Little 
Old Napoleon Ulanov is more or less apolo- 
gising, confessing that King Cole, Ella Fitz- 
gerald, Sarah Vaughan, Count Basie and 
Lionel Hampton were not as good as he 
thought, not as good as he’d cracked them up 
to be. 


No! 

*Safact. He’sakiller. Next year, he’ll have 
to apologise for this year’s fancies. But | 
think he’s getting more clever. This reads 
to me like high-powered mumbo-jumbo : 
Listen: ‘‘ My first name’s Billie, my last is 
Holiday. With these words, with a broad 
gesture and a broader smile, she affirms that 
a proposition is true, real, undeniable and 
unanswerable. As true, real, undeniable and 
unanswerable as her name, Billie Holiday.’’ 

What’s it mean ? 


| don’t know, but it certainly impresses 
Little Old Napoleon. He repeats that stuff 
about ‘‘the true, real, undeniable and 
unanswerable”’ five times in one short article. 
It’s what they call a ‘* punch line,’ or a slogan, 
perhaps. 


Maybe it’s the American literary equivalent 
of the Bold Look, to match all the hideous 
male garments you see in ‘‘ Esquire.” 

That’s about it. | think you’d find that 
article too personal and too vulgar. He says 
in one place, too, that, ‘‘ If you want to be 
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corny you can tell Lady Day’s story through 
the names of her records.”’ 

And if you want to be corny you can head 
chapters in a book about Duke with the titles 
of his records. 

Exactly. 


Hey, can you imagine a greater critical and 
musical descent than writing a biography of 
Duke first and one of Crosby next ? 

Hardly. 

Salud. 

Slobber-slobber. 


| saw in ‘‘ Esquire ’’ that the Americans 
now have a record player which will give 
fourteen hours continuous service, if you have 
enough records. 

Gimme one for Christmas, papa. 

Plays the records vertically. 

Wears ’em, | bet. 

Damned if you couldn’t have some real 
sybaritic evenings with a box like that though. 

See ... that would be three into sixty... 
twenty ... and fourteen times twenty... 
280. 280 sides. Wonderful ! 


| expect it plays only one side of each 
record. 

No good then. Cancel my order. 

Can’t keep pace with you if you just gulp 
the stuff down thataway. 

Have the same then. 

All right. 

Two doubles, miss, please. 

Look out ! Here comes The Menace ! 

What’ll you have ? 

Gin and bitters. And how are the two 
Superiority Complexes tonight ? 

Fine. 

Fine. 

I need your help. | want you to check my 
discography of Art Mooney and His Four Leaf 
Clovers. 

Pleasure. 

Pleasure. 

And | want you to help me with an article 
I’m submitting to “ Jazz Journal.’’ 

What’s it about, what’s it called ? 

‘‘With Banjo and Tuba on Rampart 
Street.’’ A classy title, don’t you think ? 
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TED HEATH’S TROMBONES, 
HOME AND AWAY. 
‘‘ They’re the best trombone section I've 
ever heard.”’ 
Rex Stewart, ‘‘ The Melody Maker,’ 
October 23rd. 

‘* |. . the band (Ted Heath’s) behaves 
impressively behind him, all except the 
messy trombones.”’ 








The Three Deuces, ‘‘ The Metronome,”’ 
October, 1948. 
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We are not too familiar with the terms of 
Marshall Aid, but if the General, his European 
representative and Santa Claus are agreeable, 
we shall have the National album detailed 
below inserted in the stocking of every 
reader at Christmas. 


Pete Johnson’s Housewarmin’ Album No. [001 
Pete’s Lonesome Blues 


Pete’s Housewarmin’ 4005 
Mr. Drum Meets Mr. Piano 

J.C. From K.C. 4006 
Mutiny In The Doghouse 

Page Mr. Trumpet 4007 
Mr. Clarinet Knocks Twice 

Ben Rides Out 4008 


We missed this when it was first issued in 
1946, but Petrillo’s ban, if it has no other 
benign result, is at least enabling us to catch 
up with such items. We don’t recall that the 
American critics gave it a particularly rap- 
turous reception, yet we think it one of the 
most successful jazz albums made. 


The set is built around a simple idea, a 
musician’s housewarming. In Pete’s Lonesome 
Blues we hear Pete alone in the house, playing 
his sad piano blues. First musician friend to 
arrive is drummer J. C. Heard. He knocks on 
the door and is gladly admitted. The two of 
them fly away together with a jumping 
routine. We always think we can hear Chick 
Webb’s influence in Heard’s playing. Jimmy 
Shirley and Al Hall are next to arrive and the 
four of them beat out the exciting Mutiny In 
The Dog House. Al Hall doubles up the tempo 
on bass and generates an unusual swing. 
Albert Nicholas knocks twice, is welcomed in, 
and plays a beautiful clarinet blues with the 
rhythm section. Then comes Ben Webster. 
He is featured in Ben Rides Out and he con- 
trasts his smooth and rough styles to such 
effect that you would swear there were two 
tenor players at the party. Next, Lips Page 
and his trumpet. We think his side the high 
spot of the album. He and Nicholas take out 
the blues in brilliant fashion with great 
support from the rhythm section. Cries of 
‘* Mellow !’’ at the end are justified. Last to 
arrive is Higginbotham, and on J. C. From 
K. C. he does very well indeed, much better 
than we have heard him for some years. 
Pete’s Housewarmin’ is the finale and everyone 
jams away gaily. 


There’s a relaxed atmosphere about all the 
sides and the music has freshness and charm. 
Many will find it interesting to hear the voices 
of their favourite musicians, although the 
spoken introduction at the beginning of each 
record grows tiresome with many playings. 
Every side is describes on the label as being 
an ‘‘Improvisation based on Traditional 
Blues Theme,’’ which is at once honest and 
accurate. If you happen to bea plutocrat and 
the owner of an automatic machine, you'll 


have noted happily that the recordings are 
suitably coupled. It’s an undoubted conven- 
ience in a set of this kind. 
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A couple of months ago we wrote at length 
about a number of Rex Stewart records on 
Blue Star. We have now to report eight 
superior sides on the same label : 


78 Vernon's Story. 


Star Dust. 
79 All On Account Of You 
Never Let it Be Said 
86 Goofin’ Off 
Sacknasty 
87 Last Blues 
Swamp /iist 





REX STEWART. 


Personnel for these consists of Rex, trumpet ; 
Vernon Story, tenor sax ; Don Gais, piano ; 
J. J. Tilche, electric guitar ; Lucien Simoens, 
bass ; Ted Curry, drums. The recording is 
excellent, the ensembles clean, the solos by 
Rex and Story variously sparkling, inspired 
and charged with feeling. Sacknasty and Last 
Blues are moving slow blues. Goofin’ Off (a 
very successful side) and Vernon's Story are 
fast-moving pieces with plenty of swing. All 
On Account Of You features Rex's open trum- 
pet and voice. Never Let It Be Said has an 
attractive vocal by Louis Williams in the 
rocking two-beat style of Sy Oliver and the 
Lunceford vocalists. Swamp Mist has an 
Ellington touch — Rex hums against Story’s 
mellow tenor. Star Dust is a showcase for 
Rex’s horn, a much better performance than 
the one we mentioned earlier. But we are 
so very, very tired of this moody number. 
Altogether, eight of the best. 





JAZZ 
WITHOUT TEARS. 


By BRIAN RUST. 


Charlie Green. Coloured trombonist, 
died 1936. One of the earliest trombone 
soloists to be featured on records — on most 
of the Fletcher Hendersons of the '20’s. 
What-Cha-Call-’Em Blues (PaE R2825), for 
example, and Bessie Smith’s Trombone Cholly 
(R2480). At his best, Green had a fine, 
brassy tone, played with great sense of 
rhythm ; often, however, on the earlier 
blues accs., he affected a wow-wow mute 
which ruined the whole performance. On most 
of the Bessies issued here, the trombone 
player is Green ; he also played with Arm- 
strong. 


Boyd Senter. ‘‘The Jazzologist Supreme”’ 
as his publicity men called him was a white 
man whose records feature him as trumpeter, 
saxophonist, but mostly as a clarinetist. His 
work has no connection with jazz in itself, 
but around 1928 he had a band on OKeh (and 
later on Victor) which included such jazzmen 
as Mickey Bloom and Eddie Lang. HMV 
B4913 and X4493 are examples of the latter 
label’s output. Senter affected a_ slap- 
tongue style, with shrieks, gurgles and other 
farmyard noises liberally included, which 
caused great amusement at the time to those 
who still thought of jazz as a blatant noise. 
His solo Parlophones have Eddie Lang as 
accompanist, and are worth hearing for this 
alone. 


Jay C. Higginbotham. Once one of the 
leading coloured trombonists, J.C. has tended 
to fall away of late from the glorious ‘* shout- 
ing’’ style he once used—in the Luis 
Russell band of 1929-1930, having previously 
played with J. Neal Montgomery in Atlanta 
and King Oliver in New York. He is to be 
heard on all the Russell Parlophones, and on 
the Henry Allen HMV’s, whereon he is a 
technician with taste, plenty of drive, capable 
of the most exciting explosive solos. As a 
background man, however, he is compara- 
tively weak. Best records: PaE R2799, 
R1645, HMV B4970. 


QUESTION TIME. 


Vv. Outen (Bromley) has found some test 
pressings on Decca, and they turn out to be 
by Joseph Robichaux and his New Orleans 
Stompers (Foot Shuffle and | Would Do Any- 
thing For You). Well, Mr. Outen, that cer- 
tainly is a find ; congratulations ! The line- 
up is Eugens Ware (tpt.), Eugene Porter and 
Alfred Gishard (reeds), Joseph Robichaux 
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(pno.), Walter Williams (gtr.), Rene Hall 
(bjo.), Ward Crosby (dms.) N.Y., August, 
1933. By the way, did you know that Bob 
Causer’s Cornellians (sic) doing Swingy Little 
Thingy (Rex 8051) is a Robichaux ? Worth 
hearing, too, and not hard to get, as such 
things go. Mr. Outen has also found a 
Clarence Williams test. Well, well, at this 
rate we'll soon have those missing Mortons ! 
This one is Dispossessin’ Me, and it has Ed. 
Allen (cnt.), Cecil Scott (clt.), Willie Smith 
(pno.), Floyd Casey (washboard), Clarence 
Williams (vcl.). Same period as the Robi- 
chaux, August [8th, 1933 to be exact. 

F. Nilsen (Grimsby) asks for the person- 
nel of Teagarden’s Wolverine Blues and Muddy 
River Blues (PaE R2739). Karl Garvin, Frank 
Ryerson, Lee Castle (tpts.), Eddie Dudley, 
Mark Bennett, Joe Guttierez, Jack Teagarden 
(tbns.), Ernie Caceres, Clint Garvin, John van 
Eps, Art St. John, Hub Lytle (reeds), Jack 
Rusin (pno.), Allen Reuss (gtr.), Barney 
Pattel (bass), Dave Tough (dms.) N.Y., 1940. 
Also for Frankie Trumbauer’s Emaline and 
*Long About Midnight (BrE 01767). Nat 
Natoli, Charlie Teagarden (tpts.), Jack Tea- 
garden (tbn.), Frankie Trumbauer, Bennie 
Benaccio, Harold Strickland, John Cordarto 
(reeds), Mischa Russell (Vin.), Roy Bargy 
{pno.), Dick McDonough (gtr.), Artie Miller 
(bass), Herb Quigley (dms.) N.Y., February, 
1934. 


Ronald Sweetman (Tonbridge Wells) 
calls me to order for my line-up of the Seven 
Gallon Jug Band and the Bessie backing 
(PaE R2329) published last month. He quotes 
one John Haim as the authority ; however I 
only accept the evidence of my own ears and/ 
or the great authorities on the subject of 
personnels, which does not include John 
Haim, so what | wrote stands. Mr. Sweetman 
asks for the name of the Bix-like cornetist on 
Belle Dyson’s He’s A Good Man To Have Around 
(Winner 4963). Without having heard or 
even seen the record, | can give no positive 
opinion, but | have a suspicion that it might 
be English, in which case the man might be 
Max Goldberg, Norman Payne, or even Jack 
Jackson! If it’s American, it might be any 
of the would-be Bix imitators — Mickey 
Bloom, maybe, or... but your guess is as good 
as mine here! Thanks for the Rhythm 
Kings’ line-up. I’ll work on this... Please : 
will those readers requiring a personal reply 
please include a stamped addressed envelope? 
Thank you very much. 


Thought While Strolling. Jimmie 
Rogers’ Blue Yodel No. 9 (RZ MR3208). Why 
should so Louis-like a cornet not be Louis ? 
The side was recorded in Los Angeles in July, 
1930 JUST WHEN LOUIS WAS WITH LES 
HITE! In the same city. Think on these 
things ! 





BILLY BANKS’ 
and 
JACK BLAND. 


These four sessions have long been troublesome to 
discographers. Here listed is everything I’ve been able 
to gather. The listing is not definite. | have shown all 
issued masters, along with all issues which have come 
to my notice. 

The biggest difficulty is the large number of band titles 
used on the various issues. | hope that collectors possess- 
ing the rarer releases, or discographers with the informa- 
tion in their files, will pass on these details. Please 
write direct to me, at 129, Bradford Road, Shipley, Yorks., 
stating your information, including the take numbers 
following the master numbers, the label band title, make 
of record and catalogue number. It is hoped that this 
will eventually result in a completely detailed discography. 

The figure preceding each release shows, from the band 
titles list, what name each was issued as. To the best of 
my knowledge these are all correct. Where no figure 
appears the band title is either unknown or uncertain. 
It seems likely that most American releases of the /ast 
session were under the name of Jack Bland and His 
Rhythmakers. 

Far too many collectors to list for credit have helped 
me here ; but | wish particularly to thank Dan Mahony 
for gathering together, from American sources, many of 
these details. 

Billy Banks and His Orchestra. 

The Rhythmakers. 

Billy Banks’ Rhythmakers. 

Harlem Hotshots. 

Billy Banks’ Chicago Rhythm Kings. 
Billy Banks and The Rhythmakers. 
Condon and Bland’s Rhythmakers. 
The Rhythm Makers. 

The Chicago Rhythm Kings. 

. Jack Bland and His Rhythmakers. 

Label abbreviations are standard, but note: 
HMVE — Irish HMV. 


SLYONOMAwN— 


KrG — German Kristal. 

KrG — German Kristal. 

PaAu — Australian Parlophone. 
Pal — Indian Parlophone. 
PaS — Swiss Parlophone. 

PoF — French Polydor. 


Henry Allen, trumpet, vocal* ; Pee Wee Russell, 
clarinet, tenort ; Joe Sullivan, piano ; Eddie Condon, 
banjo ; Jack Bland, guitar ; Al Morgan, bass ; Zutty 
Singleton, drums ; Billy Banks, vocalt. 
April 18th, 1932, New York City. 


B-11716-1. Bugle Call Rag. 
Ba 32459 
| BrE 01590 
BrF 500198 
HMVE — IP385 
KrG 21181 
Or 2483 
| PaE R2893 
PaS 11063 
Pe 15615 
Ro 1856 
3 UHCA 109 
B-11717-2. * Oh! Peter. 
Co 35841 
B-11718-1. ttMargie. 
Ba 32462 
| BrE 0156! 
BrF 500199 
2 ‘Or 2487 
{ Pe R2929 
PaS 11064 
Pe 15620 
9 PoF 580007 
Ro 1861 
UHCA 110 


Same Personnel. 
May 23rd, 1932, New York City. 
B-11717-3. tOh ! Peter. 


Ba 32462 

i Bre 01561 
BrF 500199 

2 Ge 2487 
| PaE R2929 
PaS 11064 

Pe 15620 
Ro 1861 
UHCA 110 

B-11719-4. {Spider Crawl. 

a 2459 

| BrE 01590 
BrF 500198 
HMVE _— IP385 
KrG 21181 
Or 2483 

| PaE R2893 
PaS 11063 

Pe 15615 

Ro 1856 

3 UHCA 109 

B-11881-1. +tWho’s Sorry Now ? 

Or 521 

Pe 15642 
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RHYTHMAKERS 





A Summary of the 
four sessions. 
Compiled by 

BERT WHYATT. 


4 Re 346 
4 Ro 1895 
3 UHCA 112 


5 VoE 9 
B-1 1882-1. tTake It Slow And Easy. 
3 HRS 17 


B-1 1883-1. {Bald Headed Mama. 


Or 2521 
4 Pe 15642 
4 Re 346 
4 Ro 189. 
3 UHCA 112 
5 VoE 


Henry Allen, trumpet ; Jimmy Lord, clarinet ; Pee 
Wee Russell, tenor; Fats Waller, piano; Eddie 
Condon, banjo; Jack Bland, guitar; Pops Foster, 
bass ; Zutty Singleton, drums ; Billy Banks, vocal* ; 
unknown other, vocalf. 
July 26th, 1932, New York City. 
B-12119-2. *! Would Do Anything For You. 

530 


2 Ba 32 
2 BrE 02508 
9 BrF 500316 
3 Me 12457 
2 Or 2534 
Pe 15651 
6 UHCA 105 
B-12120-1. *tMean Old Bed Bug Blues. 
2 Ba 32502 
BrF 500315 
3 Me 12457 
2 Or 2554 
Pe 15669 
6 UHCA 105 
5 VoE 20 
B-12120-2.  *tMean Old Bed Bug Blues. 
Co 35882 
B-12121-2. *Yellow Dog Blues. 
2 Co 35882 
B-12121-3. *Yeliow Dog Blues. 
2 Ba 32502 
BrF 500315 
7 Me 12481 
2 Or 2554 
PaAu A7399 
8 PaE R2810 
8 Pal DPE9 
Pe 15669 
3 UHCA 107 
5 VoE 20 
B-12122-3, *Yes, Suh ! 
2 Ba 32530 
2 BrE 02078 
7 Me 12481 
2 .GF 2534 
PaAu A7399 
8 PaE R2810 
8 Pal DPE9 
Pe 15651 
3 UHCA 107 


Henry Allen, trumpet; Tom Dorsey, trombone ; 
Pee Wee Russell, clarinet ; Happy Cauldwell, tenor ; 
Frank Froeba, piano; Eddie Condon, banjo; Jack 
Bland, guitar ; Pops Foster, bass ; Zutty Singleton, 
drums ; Chick Bullock, vocal* ; Henry Allen, vocalt. 
October 8th, 1932, New York City. 

B-12452-1. tWho Stole The Lock ? 


2 Co 841 

B-12452-2. +Who Stole The Lock ? 
Ba 32605 
9 BrE 01737 


BrF 500317 
Me 12513 
Or 2593 
9 PaE R2812 
Pe 15694 
9 PoF 580007 
Ro 1966 
10 UHCA 104 
B-12453-1. *Shine On Your Shoes. 
Me 12510 
10 Pe 15689 
UHCA i 
B-12454-2. *it’s Gonna Be You. 
BrF 500316 
Me 12510 
10 Pe 15689 
UHCA i 
B-12455-1. tSomeone Stole Gabriel's Horn. 
Ba 3260. 
9 BrE 01737 
BrF 500317 
Me 12513 
Or 2593 
9 PaE R2812 
Pe 15694 











SONNY TERRY. 


Hot-Headed Woman / Custard Pie Blues. 
(Capitol 40122). 


This fellow is quite a bit of a blues singer. 
Had he been given somewhat better material 
to work on, these would have been great 
sides ; as it is they are only fine. Custard Pie 
is as fast as they used to throw them in the 
old Keystone days and Terry gets fine support 
from a good guitarist and an even better 
pianist. Hot-Headed Woman is slower and 
better. The lyrics are not up to much, but 
Sonny Terry produces the real blues noise 
with suitable interjections from his cohorts. 
In addition to being a really noteworthy 
singer of the blues, Terry plays the most 
incredible harmonica that | have ever heard. 
Let us hope that local Decca will be kind to 


us and issue this over here. 
S31. 


WOODY HERMAN & HIS ORCHESTRA. 


I’ve Got News For You/Keen And Peachy. 
(Columbia 38213). 


It may be that absence makes the heart 
grow fonder, but whatever the reason, this 
Herman band sounds even better than ever. 
They may be a powerhouse outfit, but boy, 
they certainly slam into it with a beat! I’ve 
Got News For You is a pop tune and contains 
plenty of vocalising by Woody, plus some fair 
to good solos from others in the band. 
Herman sings in just the same way he used to 
when he was with Isham Jones. He has a kind 
of ‘‘ double entendre ’’ voice, if you know 
what | mean, and you either like him a lot, or 
you dislike him intensely : like me. Keen 
And Peachy is certainly keen enough and is a 
peach of a swing performance into the bar- 
gain. Serge Chaloff plays a wonderful bari- 
tone and there are fine solos from tenor, 
trumpet and trombone. But despite the good 
solos, it is the rhythm section of Fred Otis 
(piano); Gene Sergeant (guitar); Walt 
Yoder (bass); and Don Lamond (drums) 
who take the honours. 

N.K. 


EARLE SPENCER AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 


Progressions in Boogie. 
(Black and White Album No. 62). 


This album consists of three numbers : 
E. S. Boogie, Spencerian Theory and Rhapsody 
In Boogie, each of which takes up both sides of 
a 10-in. disc. They are not, as the blurp 
inside the album would have one believe, 
studies in the development of boogie — 
( which obviously loses its essential character 
when “‘ developed ’’ in such a manner, and 


WORTH A SPIN. 


must, at the very least, seem decadent to the 
enthusiast of the genuine thing) — but are 
first-rate showcases for Earle Spencer's 
amazing orchestra, his three arrangers : Bill 
Gillet, Frank Erickson and Harry Wham, and 
a very pleasing composer-pianist, Paul Polena. 


In a remarkably short space of time Earle 
Spencer has built up an orchestra in the Stan 
Kenton tradition that may well soon take 
first place in big band American swing, and 
for those who enjoy this type of music there 
can be nothing more exciting available to-day 
than these records. Spencer's brass section 
does the most unbelievable things, and must 
have lips and lungs of iron to keep the pace 
set by his arrangers. The attack and precision 
of the whole band is an excellent antidote to 
the sort of stuff we are doled out in this 
country, and even if one doesn’t particularly 
like it one can hardly fail to be impressed by 
the astonishing musicianship displayed. 


Each record comprises a fairly simple basic 
melody, usually first established on the piano, 
and then taken up and embellished by the 
various sections of the band, until the whole 
outfit is in action, and when they let go with 
everything they have a powerhouse drive 
second to none. Practically every kind of 
listener can get a kick out of this kind of thing, 
and many of them will prize it above all else. 

WAC. 


CARLO KRAHMER’S CHICAGOANS. 


Way Down Yonder In New Orieans/I’m Coming 
Virginia. 
(Esquire 10-014). 

These two sides were recorded in the 
Town Hall, Birmingham and from the echo 
and other extraneous noises, might as well 
have been cut in one of those large under- 
ground establishments — the only thing that 
is missing is the sound of running water. 


The music, however, has its points. 
Humphrey Lyttelton and Dill Jones both play 
excellently on Virginia and some gentlemanly 
(if not jazzlike) trombone sounds come from 
Bobby Mickleburgh. Way Down Yonder is 
noteworthy for the fine rhythm backing 
provided to the front line by guitarist Bill 
Bramwell. Lyttelton again plays well, 
despite the fact that for some reason he drys 
up for 4 bars in the middle of his solo. 
Krahmer’s drums are very over-recorded on 
both sides, but he shows he knows what dixie 
drumming is all about, even if he is too fond of 
the cowbells. There are far too few examples 
of Lyttelton’s on record, so | suppose you will 
buy these, even if told not to. 

5.7. 


HOWARD McGHEE’S BE-BOPPERS. 


Etoile /Big Will. 
(Esquire 10-012). 
Denise /Punkins. 
(Esquire 10-013). 

These are the real stuff — genuine bop, 
expertly played. Etoile is a slow and moody 
bit of music. It is all McGhee, except for a 
short solo from the big-toned tenor of Jesse 
Powell. The reverse is faster and contains 
short solo passages from everyone in the band. 
Denise is another slow number and shows 
McGhee to great advantage ; it is not easy to 
play bop at this tempo and yet remain relaxed. 
Punkins contains some wonderful piano from 
Vernon Biddle and short solos from the rest 
of the gang. If you want to know what real 
bop is all about, you can buy these. 


N.K. 


LITTLE BROTHER MONTGOMERY. 


Long Time Ago/E! Ritmo. 
(Century 4009). 
Swingin’ With Lee/ Woman That ! Love. 
(Century 4010). 
No Special Rider /Vicksburg Blues. 
(Century 4011). 


These are the jazz standouts for the month. 
4011 is by Montgomery alone and both sides 
show him to bea fine blues singer and an even 
better pianist. His piano is low-down and 
barrelhouse, but is you go for that kind of 
stuff, then you are in for a treat. On 4009 
and 4010, Lee Collins turns up in company 
with Oliver Alcon (clarinet and tenor) ; 
Ernest Crawford (bass); Jerome Smith 
(drums) ; plus L. B. M. on piano. | haven’t 
heard of Collins, since he made those sides 
with Jelly Roll Morton. and more s the pity, 
for he plays a hell of a lot of trumpet. At 
times he is a trifle florid, but he generates 
such a colossal swing that the rest of the boys 
have difficulty in keeping up with him. I like 
Swinging’ With Lee the best of these, but you 
pays your money and takes your choice your- 
self, for they are all good. Mr. Alcon might 
be a half brother to Pee Wee Russell. 
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PITY THE POOR ENGLISH. 


T’S become very fashionable during the last 

ten years to decry the efforts of the un- 
fortunate English Jazz musicians. Quite why 
this should be so I’ve never been abie to 
understand. Naturally the finest jazz music 
comes from America, the country of it’s 
origin, but in England we have produced 
some jazz which stands up to even the best 
that comes to us from across the Atlantic. 
That this is true | have proved to my own 
satisfaction on many occasions, particularly 
once when Rex Harris and | arranged to give 
a joint record recital at the Number One 
Rhythm Club. 


The idea was for Rex to play selected 
** classic ’’ jazz records — the original Ameri- 
can versions — and for me to play the same 
titles recorded by British goups. When we 
were selecting our records for this recital, 
we were obliged, on many occasions to reject 
some of the titles we had originally planned 
to use because the English versions were so 
much better than the American ones. The 
comparison would have been invidious. This 
applied particularly to a record of mine, taken 
off the air — Sid Phillips with a Jazz Octet 
group playing Jimmy Dorsey’s Prayin’ The 
Blues. (I). 


Let me just bring to your attention a few 
records ot British jazz which are too often 
passed over —or suggest that you refresh 
your memory with them if you have forgotten, 
or discarded them. Dig out, for instance, 
Fred Elizalde’s record of Clarinet Marmalade 
(2), the one made by his British band without 
the American importations. Remember it’s 
vintage — 1927 — and compare it with some 
American records of the same period, particu- 
larly with the Five Pennies 1932 version, five 
years later. And while you’re on Elizalde, 
put his piano solo version of Siam Blues (3) 
on the turn-table again. Another one to re- 
hear, if you’re lucky enough to possess it, is 
Greivin’ For You (4) made early in 1928 by 
Hylton’s Rhythmagicians, a small hot group 
from within the Hylton Orchestra. And 
talking of the Hylton Group leads one on 
automatically to one of its mainstays in those 
days, Jack Jackson. Jackson is undoubtedly 
one of the finest jazz trumpet players this 
country has ever had, though this may sound 
surprising to those who don’t know his work. 
He appeared prolifically on records in those 
days, notably on several Elizalde discs, and on 
a number of the Spike Hughes recordings of 
the early °30’s. St. James’ Infirmary (5) for 
instance, gives you some Jackson trumpet, 
and although Ralph Venables in his Hughes 
discography lists Sylvester Ahola as the 


By MARK WHITE. 


trumpet man on Crazy Feet (6) it sounds 
suspiciously like Jackson to me, and Jack 
himself thinks he was on the session. Ahola 
was, | think, the player on the reverse — It’s 
Unanimous Now. Speaking of the Hughes’ 
records, | suggest you give another listen to 
Blues In My Heart (7) which has Harry Hayes, 
Buddy Featherstonhaugh and Billy Munn on 
it; also to Billy Munn’s Six Bells Stampede (8) 
and to Featherstonhaugh’s Buddy Wednesday 
Outing (9). Buddy’s solo on this was copied 
note for note by Joe Garland with Mills’ Blue 
Rhythm Band when they recorded it. 


If you’re the type who doesn’t admit to 
big band jazz at all, you probably won’t want 
to know about the Lew Stone and Ambrose 
Orchestras of the middle ’30’s, but in passing 
it is | think only fair to mention them, for the 
Stone discs stand up very favourably to 
comparison with the Casa Loma, on whom 
Lew patterned his band. Through the 
typical Casa Loma style orchestrations there 
occasionally shone some nice solos, the work 
of such musicians as Monia Liter on piano, Joe 
Crossman clarinet, Lew Davis trombone and 
a young man who took our fancy in a big way 
with his Armstrong imitations — Nat Gonella. 
Ambrose had his quota of soloists too, and 
such names as Max Goldberg, Ted Heath and 
Sid Phillips produced some nice little bits of 
jazz here and there. 


In 1934 there appeared the first of a series 
of records by George Scott-Wood’s Six 
Swingers, and although by no means all of 
these were interesting, they occasionally 
showed us samples of the real jazz in the work 
of a young man called Freddy Gardner. The 
ill-fated ‘‘ British Artists’ Rhythm Style 
Series ’’ of 1935 contains little of jazz interest, 
though again it brought us glimpses of poten- 
tialities being hidden away in the solo work 
of Stanley Black on piano, Duncan Whyte on 
trumpet and one or two others. But listen 
once again to some of those Benny Carter 
records of 1937, with a British band containing 
such men as Ted Heath, Duncan Whyte, 
Tommy McQuator, Billy Munn, Pat Dodd and 
others. Nightfall (10), There'll Be Some 
Changes Made (||) and several of the other 
titles are well worth a re-play. 


And going off records for a moment, surely 
no-one who remembers the all-night sessions 
at ‘‘The Nest,’’ ‘‘ The Shim-Sham’’ and 
“* The 43 ’’ around that time will ever forget 
the fine jazz that often resulted. Those 
sessions with our own boys sitting in with 
Louis, Hawkins, Carter, and Fats Waller, 
when they were over here, are things which 
really stick in one’s mind ; and if one must 
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single out individuals, who is likely to forget 
the trombone playing of a certain George 
Chisholm in those now so-distant days ? 


Speaking of Chisholm reminds me of 
another one you should get out and give 
another spin. 1938, it was, with George on 
trombone, Tommy McQuator, Tiny Winters, 
Eddie Macaulay and others playing Rosetta (12) 
and, by the way, get out George’s war-time 
record of Broadhurst Garden Blues (13) and 
listen to that again too. 1940 and 41 brought 
us another much-boosted but exceptionally 
disappointing orgy. The HMV Public Jam 
Session records. The one thing our British 
boys have never seemed to have captured 
properly is a sense of ensemble playing, and 
these records are perfect proof of it. But, 
once again, some solo efforts shone through 
the morass of sound to remind us of the 
potentialities which too often failed to come 
off. Carl Baritteau’s clarinet playing, Kenny 
Baker’s trumpet, Laddy Busby’s trombone, 
Frank Weir’s clarinet, Woolf Phillips trom- 
bone —all these were interesting in spots. 
And then came something which really lifted 
us to the plane of real jazz again. Sid Phillips’ 
quintet, with of course Sid on clarinet, 
Yorke de Sousa on piano, Max Abrams on 
drums and Leslie Hutchinson on trumpet, 
playing Royal Garden Blues (14). Worth a 
place on the turn-table at any time, that one. 
Another group which does not deserve to be 
forgotten, was the Vic Lewis/Jack Parnell 
Jazzmen, who introduced us to the Condon- 
esque interpretations of Billy Riddick, Ronnie 
Chamberlain, Cliff Townshend and Dick Katz. 
Of their records | would select Ja da (15) 
Ugly Child (16) That’s A Plenty (17) as being 
due for re-hearing. 


(please turn to page 21). 
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A PARALLEL BETWEEN FOUR GREAT TRUMPETERS 


THE great jazz soloists can be divided into 
two main categories :—those whose 
playing is usually robust and powerful, and 
those whose playing is more delicate and 
restrained. Indeed, the one does not nec- 
essarily exclude the other, and many of the 
musicians who impress by the strength of 
their playing are capable of playing with 
great delicacy, whilst others, whose playing 
is usually restrained, prove at times that they 
can play with a certain strength. But, on the 
whole, one cannot help but reach the conclus- 
ion that musicians are either vigorous or 
restrained in their playing by temperament. 

Louis Armstrong, Tommy Ladnier, Jonah 
Jones, Harry Edison and Roy Eldridge are 
typical examples of robust trumpeters. Joe 
Smith and Buck Clayton are the two chief 
exponents of the restrained school. 

On the alto saxophone, Benny Carter, 
Johnny Hodges and Willie Smith are essenti- 
ally vigorous musicians (although at times 
their playing is delicate and soft) whilst 
Hilton Jefferson and Otto Hardwick are 
remarkable examples of the quiet, restrained 
style. 

Curiously enough, on the piano, the musici- 
ans of the first generation : James P. Johnson, 
Fats Waller, Willie ‘‘ The Lion ’’ Smith, 
Teddy Weatherford and Earl Hines, are all 
vigorous, sturdy players, whereas the younger 
pianists : Teddy Wilson, Clyde Hart and 
Sonny White, etc., have a tendency to be 
more delicate in touch. There is, however, 
one very notable exception: Art Tatum, 
who, notwithstanding the refinement of his 
playing, is an extremely powerful pianist. 

There are some musicians which it is diffi- 
cult to classify in either category. Amongst 
the trumpeters, Bill Coleman is such a case. 
King Cole amongst the pianists, and above 
all, Barney Bigard amongst the clarinetists. 
The latter has much pungency in his perform- 
ance, yet his intonations always remain 
smooth and flexible, and never have that 
tension which not only characterises the 
roughest clarinetists, such as Johnny Dodds 
and Bechet, but also Jimmie Noone and Omer 
Simeon. 

On the other hand, Bill Coleman has very 
strained intonations, but his playing remains 
quite polished, and his phrasing often has 
something pleasant and fragrant about it. 

As for King Cole, his playing is full of vigour 
and energy, but his touch always retains a 
notable gentleness. 

STEWART and WILLIAMS. 

Some other musicians are alternately 
restrained and forceful at will. The most 
characteristic case is that of Rex Stewart, 
generally rough, fiery and almost passionate 


By HUGUES PANASSIE. 


— but who has given us several extremely 
delicate solos, for instance : Kissing My Baby 
Goodnight, and Morning Glory, (both recorded 
with Duke Ellington). However, there is no 
doubt that by temperament Rex is essentially 
a vigorous player, and is you listen carefully 
to his solo on: Kissing My Baby Goodnight, 
you will notice here and there a certain 
mischievousness in the vibrato, which Rex 
has been unable to restrain in spite of him- 
self ; so much is this kind of playing allied to 
his nature. 

Cootie Williams shows much delicacy and 
tenderness in some of his solos, e.g., Troubled 
Waters and Blue Goose, with Duke Ellington, 
and Where Are You? with the Gotham 
Stompers, but his tone remains so potent and 
taut that his exceptional strength is always 
apparent. 

It is the same with Benny Carter, Jimmie 
Noone, Hawkins and Higginbotham ; even 
when these musicians play with the greatest 
delicacy and feeling, their strength is scarcely 
concealed. 

THE TROMBONISTS. 

Nearly all the great trombonists play with 
vigour and power. Lawrence Brown and 
Tommy Dorsey are the only restrained ones 
amongst the well-known names. To tell the 
truth, their playing does not lack sturdiness, 
and their tone is considerable, but they have 
no true strength in their performance. When 
Lawrence Brown launches out into hot solos, 
his vibrato lacks suspense, and his attack is far 
from having the sharp strength of Jimmy 
Harrison, Tricky Sam, or James Young. 
Furthermore, when playing solos in slow- 
time, he is not so delicate as he is languishing 
and limp — not exactly the same thing ! 

The robust and powerful musicians them- 
selves can also be divided into two main 
categories : those who only know how to 
play forcefully, and never do anything first- 
rate whenever trying to be restrained, and 
those who can play very well with a certain 
amount of delicacy. 

The prototype of the first category is Chu 
Berry, whose tenor saxophone choruses can 
be valued in exact proportion to the amount 
of strength employed in their performance. 
When Chu tries to play with feeling in slow- 
time, his intonations remain hard, his tone 
does not have any mellowness, and there isno 
charm in his playing. It is exactly the oppos- 
ite with Hawkins, Hershall Evans and Eugene 
Sedric, who, in quick-time numbers are very 
robust, yet also know how to make their 
instrument sing with sensitiveness in the 
slow performances. 

The playing of Roy Eldridge always retains 
something rough and violent, whereas the 
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majority of the other vigorous trumpeters 
very fortunately know how to soften their 
playing in certain circumstances. 

On the piano, Fats Waller easily switches 
over from the lustiest playing to the most 
polished delicacy, whilst with James P. 
Johnson there always exists a certian harsh- 
ness. The latter is not incapable of playing 
with restraint, unlike Chu Berry or Roy 
Eldridge, but there is always a severity in his 
performance, which often vanishes from the 
playing of Fats Waller, Count Basie and 
Willie ‘‘ The Lion ’’ Smith. Most often, the 
great soloists are very robust musicians, but 
capable of playing with real delicacy. These 
are the very soloists whom | prefer, and in my 
opinion they have something denied to the 
others. 

LADNIER — SMITH. 

A typical case is that of Tommy Ladnier and 
Joe Smith, when they both used to play side 
by side in the Fletcher Henderson band. They 
both had the same style of phrasing, musical 
thought and technique to such an extent that 
many listeners cannot distinguish between 
them. Yet Tommy is an essentially vigorous 
trumpeter, and Joe Smith an essentially 
restrained one. The profound difference 
between these two great musicians — hardly 
perceptible to the untrained ear — becomes 
quite clear as soon as one is alive to their 
vibrato and attack. 

For example, in Wabash Blues, Tommy 
Ladnier has often been taken for Joe Smith, 
because Tommy, restraining his enthusiasm, 
plays with delicate phrases as tuneful as those 
which Joe Smith usually uses. But the solo 
of the latter — the record commences with 
this — is performed with complete restraint 
and a charming vibrato, the notes flowing in 
the most delicate and polished manner. When 
you listen carefully to Tommy’s solo, you 
quickly notice harshness, and a bolder attack, 
but, above all, you notice that hjs vibrato 
ruthlessly delays the note, which in no little 
way contributes towards giving his playing a 
superior swing to that of Joe Smith. 

In Stockholm Stomp, the formula is reversed, 
and Tommy Ladnier gives full vent to his 
passion in the 16 bars of his chorus, whilst 
Joe Smith tries to play with equal force in his 
solo of 24 bars, which immediately follows it. 
To be sure, Joe Smith plays splendidly, but 
his solo loses much from the fact that he 
follows that of Tommy Ladnier, instead of 
preceding it. After the terrific tension 
introduced by Tommy, with each of his solid 
phrases generating suberb swing, the listener 
cannot help but regret that the infallible 


(please turn to page 17) 
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UNITED ARTISTS’ FILM NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG ENJOYS ONE IN NEW ORLEANS. 


REX STEWART ENJOYS A JOKE WITH EDITOR TRAILL ENJOYS A DRINK WITH 
HUGUES PANASSIE. EARL HINES AND JACK ‘'TEAGARDEN. 
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DECEIVES THE EYE. 





KING OLIVER’S DIXIE SYNCOPATERS. 


e, Pert Cobb, Bud Scott, Paul Barbarin, Darnell Howard, King Oliver, Albert Nicholas, Bob Schaffner, Barney 
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. Lorenzo Tio, Louis Guarino, Charles Bocage (banjo) Clarence Seguire, Steve Lewis, A. J. Pirén. 


FROM AN OLD PIECE OF SHEET MUSIC. 
Left to Right--Louis Cottrell, Pete Bocage, John Lindsay 
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COLLECTORS’ 


STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GREY CLARKE. 


I. Piron’s New Orleans Orchestra. 
F all the New Orleans bands, Piron’s has 
probably received the least attention. 
And no doubt rightly so, for, of all the New 
Orleans bands that were picked up on 
recording equipment, Piron’s was probably 
the dullest. Nevertheless the band was not 
without its points of interest and it was 
rather astonishing to find that, having been 
allotted space in ‘‘ New Hot Discography,”’ 
the Victor couplings on 19233, 19255 and 
19646 were not included with the OKeh and 
Columbia items. This gives us an excuse to 
draw attention to one or two problems 
affecting the discography of the band. 


The Columbia situation looks fairly easy. 
Two sessions took place, the first at matrices 
81435/6 and the second at 81569/70. It seems 
moderately certain that only two titles 
emerged from each session though we our- 
selves have not succeeded in isolating the 
first. According to our files nearest matrices 
on either side were 81432 by the Gulf Coast 
Quartet and 81443 by the Romancers. Can 
anyone do better ? The second session was 
surrounded by the California Ramblers at 
81568 and by Casals, no less, at 81571, leaving 
no scope. 


On OKeh there seem to have been three 
sessions by the band, thus : 


Late November, 1923 : 
72132 Bouncing Around. 
72133 Kiss Me Sweet. 
December, 1923 : 
72175 West Indies Blues (accompaniment to 
Esther Bigeou). 
Early February, 1924 : 
72320 Louisiana Swing. 
72321 ? 


72322 Sittin’ On The Curbstone. 

72321 offers obvious inducement for 
research. No doubt it was rejected and lost 
for ever. And it is reasonable to suppose that 
more than one title was made at the second 
session. Here we can throw no light beyond 
remarking that Billy Jones occupied 72172 
and Vincent Lopez 72176. 


In addition to these, Piron and Steve Lewis 
are alleged by both ‘* N.H.D.”’ and ‘‘ Index 
to Jazz ’’ to have accompanied Lela Bolden, 
whoever she may have been, on OK 8139. 
Neither work hazards the matrix numbers 
and we certainly cannot fill the gap. It would 
be convenient if they turned out to be 72173 
and 72174 ! 

Incidentally, the OK recording dates are 
our own deductions. 


On the personnel aspect, ‘‘ N.H.D.” and 
‘‘Index to Jazz’ reach a fair measure of 


agreement. Differences do occur however 
in the spelling of the surnames of Guarino 
(or Guarine), Cottrell (or Cottrelle) and 


Sequire (Seguirre), and Sinclair Traill tells us 
that Rex Stewart says that the tuba player was 
Bobby Syguire (as opposed to Clarence 
Sequire or Seguirre). This general agreement 
in detail is no doubt due to the fact that the 
recording career of the band extended over 
a very few months. Piron came and went. 
No creole songs for posterity, no Barbarin 
on record, but there were left behind just a 
few original compositions like New Orleans 
Wiggle and some minor posers for the per- 
sons who study discographies. 


Blackstone, we should add, covers the 
Victors missing from ‘* N.H.D.”’ 


2. Emerson Gill. 

On page 155 of ‘‘New Hot Discography” 
we read that Merritt Brunies and his Friars 
Inn Orchestra were responsible for Rhythm 
Rag on OK matrix 9553. ‘* N.H.D.’’ goes 
on to state that the label gave credit to 
Emerson Gill and his Orchestra, the infer- 
ence, of course, being that this was either a 
labelling error or that Emerson Gill was a 
pseudonym for Merritt Brunies. Oddly, no 
catalogue numbers whatsoever are given. 
We will supply them. The Rhythm Rag was 
issued on OK 40594 and PaE E 5615. In both 
U.S.A. and G.B. the label credited Emerson 
Gill and his Castle of Paris Orchestra. So 
much for the facts. Now, after all these 
years, why, apparently without explanation, 
should Emerson Gill be regarded as pseudo- 
nym ? There can be no explanation, for Gill 
was a real enough being and, moreover, 
evidence abounds to indicate that there was a 
restaurant in Chicago which bore the name of 
Castle of Paris. Therefore, if matrix 9553 is 
to be taken as a Brunies, Gill’s name came on 
the label by mistake. But was there any 
mistake ? Let us look further into the matter 
by examining the surrounding matrix num- 
bers. Here is the set-up of the relevant 
Chicago block : 


9533-8 Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five. 

9539-42 Merritt Brunies’ Friars Inn Orchestra. 
9543-45 Emerson Gill’s Castle of Paris Orchestra. 
9546-8 Sippie Wallace. 

9549 Merritt Brunies’ Friars Inn Orchestra. 
9550 Unknown to us. 

9551-2. Merritt Brunies’ Friars Inn Orchestra. 
9553 The Rhythm Rag. 


9554 Emerson Gill's Castle of Paris Orchestra. 
9555 Unknown to us. 
9556 Emerson Gill's Castle of Paris Orchestra. 


9557-8 Unknown to us. 
9559-61 Sippie Wallace. 

‘“*N.H.D.” puts the date of 9533-8, 
9539-42, 9549 and 9551-3 as 26th February, 
1926 and of 9559/61 as 1-3 March, 1926; 
which is somewhat confusing, probably 
inaccurate in detail and obviously of very little 
help. What is important is that the conten- 
tious Rhythm Rag comes immediately after an 
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established Brunies recording and immedi- 
ately before an established Gill. Rhythm Rag 
itself sounds, to our mind, more like Gill than 
Brunies and it is difficult to believe that 
Merritt and Harry Brunies and Volly de Faut 
took part. Still, no doubt someone will clear 
the point and if details of the matrices missing 
in the block (9550, 9555, 9557 and 9558) 
could be cleared at the same time, something 
good will have happened. 


3. Al Miller. 


We should like to know more about Al 
Miller, and in particular we should like to 
know whether Al Miller and his Market 
Street Boys of the Brunswick 7000 series had 
anything to do with Al Miller and his Swing 
Stompers in the Champion 50000 series. 
Blackstone, in ‘‘ Index to Jazz,’’ suggests, 
on the strength of a report in ‘‘ Jazz 
Record ”’ of June, 1946, that Frank Melrose 
appeared on Br. 7063, and ‘*‘ N.H.D.” 
states Melrose’s presence on the same record 
with no qualification. We have never heard 
the item though we have many of the Miller 
Champions on which an odd-sounding but 
quite efficient clarinet (in the Senter tradi- 
tion !) takes most of the honours. No piano 
at all is discernible on the Champions and we 
should like to learn more of the Miller set-up 
generally. Admittedly, we have not made 
Miller the object of deep research, but it 
appears that he had a block of matrices (from 
90599 to 90608) allotted to him just after 
Decca had revived the Champion label around 
1934. Can anyone throw more light ? 








4. Puritone. 


Several readers have asked us what we 
know of the Puritone label and whether, in 
particular, it was related to Puritan (this 
column, May, 1948). The answers are that 
we know very little of the label but it certain- 
ly had no connection with any of the Puritans. 
Puritone, as far as we can trace, was marketed 
by our old friends Straus and Schram (of 
Supertone notoriety —this column, June, 
1948) from a Chicago base in the late twenties. 
Matrices were drawn from those used by 
Harmony, Velvet Tone and other Columbia 
subsidiaries, and one of the Columbia patents 
(16588) was normally mentioned. Catalogue 
numbers, which were not correlated to the 
skilfully contrived interlocking system which 
Columbia had created for its own intimate 
subsidiaries, were suffixed ‘‘ -S ’’ and seem to 
have run from 1000-S, maybe lower. Straus 
and Schram had no time for cut price and, 
as with their Supertone venture, charged 75 
cents for their Puritones, even though 





records on other labels from precisely similar 
masters were available at half the price. 

And now will someone tell us about the 
Puretone label ? 


5. Louisiana Five. 

Although, as we remarked a month or so 
ago, a number of readers have written to us 
lately about the Columbia recordings of the 
Louisiana Five, information regarding their 
activities on Emerson and other more ab- 
struse labels has not been forthcoming. It is 
good to note, therefore, that ‘* N.H.D.” 
raises the ‘‘ Index to Jazz ’’ Emerson quota 
from twelve to fourteen (twenty-five titles), 
and at the same time adds a second Medallion 
besides insinuating four titles on Edison. 
Moreover, ‘‘ N.H.D.”’ gives every Emerson 
matrix number bar Rainy Day on 9178 (the 
answer is probably 3602). We are able to 
improve matters still further by citing a third 
Medallion — Lead Me To /t (4367) on 8129 
from Em 1076. 


An odd thought about the Louisiana Five is 
that they must be about the only band whose 
records were issued in three different sizes 
(12-in., 10-in. and 9-in.) on the same label. 


6. Crescent City Jazzers. 

The most curious things happen in the very 
best discographies, and ‘‘ N.H.D.”’ is no 
exception. Witness the absence of matrix 
numbers for OK 40101, which are larger than 
life in ‘‘ Index to Jazz.’’ The latter work, 
which is patently the more objective, pre- 
fixes the Crescent City Jazzers with ‘‘Original”’ 
as per the label (which is right and proper), 
and so one must presume that Schaap and 
Avakian, Delaunay’s abettors, overlooked the 
prefix, looked under ** C ’’ in Blackstone and 
thought they had made a discovery. Obvi- 
ously they had never seen the record. We 
have, however, and we confirm all that Black- 
stone has to say about it — except the per- 
sonnel which leaves us in a mist. Blackstone 
claims Mannone on cornet and John Riddick 
on piano. Schaap and Co. want Bose on 
trumpet, Riddick on tenor sax. and no piano ! 
There is also some disparity of opinion on the 
banjo and the bass. We are confused. The 
bass on any record is always important even 
if it is done by a battery of Belgian trombones, 
each with five valves. In this case, we have 
heard the record and there is no such battery. 
Not even an ophicleide can be heard, but 
there is a piano and we favour a cornet rather 
than a trumpet. What are the facts, if any ? 

Anyway, none of this was our point in 
raising the record here. What we want to 
know is what happened on OK matrices 8568 
and 8569. The (Original) Crescent City 
Jazzers occupied 8566 and 8567, and the 
unforgettable Bayersdorffer session took 
place on 8570 and 857!. Can no collector go 
back to New Orleans on 24th March, 1924 
(or was it 25th March, 1924 ?) and tell us, 
and all the world, about the jazz that reached 
wax on 8568 and 8569 ? We are inclined to 





talk about minor things in this column, but 
here is a major problem. It would please us 
immensely if ‘* Jazz Journal! ”’ could provide 
the answer. 


7. Critical Dicta. 

‘“One of the most important manifesta- 
tions of Brazilian musical folklore is the Chéro. 
It does not represent any definite form of 
composition, but covers a number of Brazilian 
airs. Originally, the Chéro was the name 
given to an ensemble of instruments, African 
and European, similar to the jazz band, but 
antedating the appearance of jazz in the 
United States. As in jazz, the players of 
Choros improvise in free and often dissonant 
counterpoint, which they call Contracanto. 
By metonymy, Chodros has come to mean the 
music played by the Chdros ensembles, in 
plural, Choros.’’ 

From ‘‘ Music of Latin America’ by 
Nicolas Slonimsky. 

We should like to hear from the average 
critic on the subject of dissonant counter- 
point and his views on metonymy should not 
prove lacking in interest. 








(continued from page 11) 


phrasing of Joe Smith is performed with so 
much less strength and punch. The solos 
ought to have been played in reverse order, 

In Livery Stable Blues, on the other hand, 
where Joe Smith plays the first chorus, and 
Tommy follows immediately after, the 
listener finds himself fully satisfied. Not 
because he judges the second chorus superior 
to the first, but because the tension enhances 
it. In short, it never happens that when 
hearing a record of the Fletcher Henderson 
band you regret that a trumpet solo is played 
by Tommy, whilst you do sometimes regret 
that certain solos have been played by Joe 
Smith. | am not any the less convinced that 
Joe Smith used to be one of the greatest 
trumpet players of jazz. But his greatness 
fully appeared in his restrained and most 
melodious solos (Wabash Blues. !’m Coming 
Virginia, with Fletcher Henderson, and, Gee, 
Ain’t | Good To You, with McKinney’s Cotton 
Pickers) whereas in the solos demanding a 
maximum of punch he is surpassed by the best 
trumpeters. 


Thus, in Sensation, with Henderson, 
although in the first half of the record all the 
trumpet work of Joe Smith is exceedingly 
pleasurable, it is obvious that solos of this 
type would have been the better for being 
performed with the overwhelming strength 
of Tommy Ladnier. Indeed, Joe Smith’s tone 
did not lack any power, it was probably as 
considerable as that of Tommy, but | am not 
only referring to tonal strength. | mean also, 
and above all, vigour in conception and per- 
formance. Bill Coleman, who has a less ample 
tone than Joe Smith, has greater strength in 
performance. 
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CLAYTON and EDISON. 


Ten years afterwards, another great jazz 
orchestra was to include two great trumpet- 
ers, very akin in style, but very different in 
strength. | am referring to the Count Basie 
group. Harry Edison and Buck Blayton play 
in an entirely different style to Tommy Lad- 
nier and Joe Smith, but there is a connection 
which is more or less identical between the 
playing of the two great trumpeters of Basie 
and that of the glorious soloists of Fletcher 
Henderson. 


Harry Edison and Buck Clayton are also 
remarkable soloists, in the pure and direct 
manner — shunning the effects of virtuosity 
and exhibitionism — but, due to the fact that 
they express themselves in the so-called 
modern idiom, lovers of the New Orleans 
style have not known how to evaluate or 
classify them. 


Whilst Roy Eldridge overloads his solos 
with touches of virtuosity, Harry Edison 
remains perfectly sober, and concerns him- 
self chiefly with playing with the greatest 
swing. The connection between him and 
Eldridge is the same as that which used to 
exist between Tommy Ladnier, with his clear 
and simple style, and Jabbo Smith, who, in 
order to express himself in the New Orleans 
style, overburdened his solos with the most 
untimely touches — with this difference, that 
Jabbo Smith was probably not as gifted as Roy 
Eldridge. 


The truth is that Harry Edison and Buck 
Clayton are in some measure the Tommy 
Ladnier and Joe Smith of to-day. The con- 
trast is the same: both of them have a 
beautiful broad and warm tone, but whereas 
Buck Clayton is quite delicate and restrained, 
even in his most fiery solos, Harry Edison’s 
playing is rugged, hard and dynamic, even in 
the mildest solos. Jump For Me, is a typical 
example of this. Many people have attributed 
this solo to Clayton instead of Edison, taking 
into consideration the. restrained exterior, 
and not feeling the powerful tension of each 
intonation. 


Buck Clayton gives of his best in melodious 
and delicate solos, such as: If | Could Be 
With You, or in graceful ornamentations full 
of repressed emotion, as in: Fiesta In Blue, 
Smarty or Sugar Blues (all with Basie). Few 
trumpeters surpass him in this kind of inter- 
pretation, but, on the other hand, however 
good he may be in quick solos, as in : Doggin’ 
Around (Basie) or in: | Found A New Baby 
(Teddy Wilson) you do not feel that decisive 
strength of more robust trumpeters. 


In a V-Disc by Count Basie, High Tide, per- 
formed in medium-time, Buck Clayton takes 
a whole chorus, full of excellent ideas. 
Throughout the last 8 bars of this solo he 
quietly repeats the same note several times. 
It is a good idea, but in order to get the 
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maximum effect from it, the repeated note 
should be played with attack and tension. 
The listener cannot help but regret that 
Harry Edison didn’t play this chorus, because 
Buck Clayton’s restrained temperament did 
not allow him to make full use of the repeti- 
tion — which Edison would have unfailingly 
done. That is why | have more pleasure in 
listening to the latter, although Buck Clayton 
often shows proof of an inspiration which is 
equally as high. 


It is curious to note that Buck Clayton’s 
playing, as it appears to us on a record like : 
Fiesta in Blue (in the passages which are not 
played muted) is a mixture of the playing of 
two completely opposite trumpeters : Bill 
Coleman and Coctie Williams. In fact, his 
intonations are very much like those soft, 
moving ones of Cootie Williams when the 
latter plays in a melodious manner, whilst his 
tone and his fine attack, which is a little 
piercing, are something like Bill Coleman. 


THE TWO STYLES. 

Thus, we see that two opposed styles of 
playing the trumpet have been brought 
together, and united quite mysteriously in 
the Buck Clayton style. The odd thing is 
that Buck is like a vigorous trumpeter 
(Cootie Williams) in what the latter has of 
restrained playing, and like a semi-robust 
trumpet (Bill Coleman) in what he has of 
pungent playing. In any event, Buck Clayton 
is not as restrained a trumpeter as Joe Smith, 
having definite touches of mischievousness. 

Harry Edison, is to the present day what 
Tommy Ladnier was in former times. These 
two great trumpeters are not in any way 
alike in their solos, because they are not of 
the same generation, and because they grew 
up in a very different musical atmosphere. 
But they both have the same musical tempera- 
ment : a sober and classical style (each one 
in his own fashion) enlivened with bold and 
violent touches ; phrases sometimes full of 
melody, sometimes consisting of a well- 
contrived riff developed little by little ; 
strong and powerful playing ; wonderful 
timing like that of a drummer, and intona- 
tions which are at the same time full of feeling 
and violence, developing a terrific swing. 

Obviously, if you consider style, you must 
compare Tommy Ladnier and Joe Smith on 
the one hand, with Harry Edison and Buck 
Clayton on the other. But when you take 
into consideration the profound temperament 
of these musicians, there is a transformation, 
and it is Tommy Ladnier and Harry Edison 
who must be aligned in contrast to Joe Smith 
and Buck Clayton. How many things are a 
question of viewpoint ! 

Restrained, or vigorous, all the great 
musicians are wonderfully interesting to hear. 
Perhaps my preference for the robust players 
springs from my temperament. Perhaps 
these last musicians truly have something 
extra. | leave my readers to decide. 








LOWDOWN ON LYTTELTON 


(No. 2 of a series of articles on British 
Jazzmen). 


T is only a year or two since London jazz 

circles first became aware that there was 
an astonishing new horn player in their 
midst, but in that short space of time Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton has elevated himself to the 
very front line of jazz players. This is no 
small feat for a self-taught player, still well 
under thirty years old, and the secret un- 
doubtedly lies in the fact that Humphrey is 
blessed with that extra something that 
transforms a player from competent to 
gifted. 


He was born at Windsor, the son of a 
housemaster at Eton, and first became inter- 
ested in jazz in his teens, when he became an 
ardent record collector. It was through the 
media of records that he taught himself to 
play the horn, and this must have needed 
almost equal measures of patience and (in 
view of his background) ingenuity. Event- 
ually, like most young men of his age, he was 
swept into war — the Guards in Humphrey’s 
case — and there is a story that he landed at 
Salerno with a pistol in one hand and a 
trumpet in the other! Whenever he was 
on leave he contrived to sit in at jam sessions 
at the Nut House or the Orange Tree, and 
people who heard him then hadn’t long to 
wait to have their initial enthusiasm com- 
pletely justified. 


Meet the Band. 

When the Bell Band returned to Australia, 
Humphrey Lyttelton was the obvious choice 
to keep the jazz flag flying in London’s West 
End, and his band can be heard twice a week 


























within a stone’s throw of Piccadilly. With 
himself leading on horn, Humphrey has with 
him : Wally Fawkes (clarinet), Harry Brown 
(trombone), Les Rawlings (bass), Neville 
Skrimshire (guitar), George Webb (piano) 
and Dave Carey (drums), and surely this 
must be the only band in existence to boast 
two newspaper cartoonists (Wally Fawkes 
and Humphrey himself) amongst its numbers! 


George Webb, one of the staunchest of 
British jazz pioneers, is a recent and valuable 
acquisition to the group, and Dave Carey 
(who runs a hot record store on the side) is 
a really solid drummer. He gained invaluable 
experience with the Bell Band, and, together 
with Les Rawlings and Neville Skrimshire, 
gives the Lyttelton group a wonderful lift and 
drive. Wally Fawkes has been with Hum- 
phrey right from the formation of the band, 
and their ideas and execution are perfectly 
matched. Harry Brown has a splendidly 
relaxed style, and has made astonishing 
strides as his confidence has grown. Hum- 
phrey has chosen well, and his own musical 
stature is heightened to the full by the boys 
behind him. They recently cut a number of 
masters for the Tempo record label, two of 
which have been released, and there are 
future plans for them to record on their own 


 fabel. 


Humphrey Lyttelton brings a keen and 
sensitive brain to jazz. His style is facile ; 
his tone ample and warm, and he has the most 
fertile inventiveness. There is no doubt that 
when he completely overcomes one or two 
very minor technical deficencies he will have 
few equals anywhere. 













HOW TO 


P and down the country and in the most 

distant reaches of the outer world, jazz 
editors are howling for discographies. So 
far as we know, no census has been taken 
either of discographers or of persons who 
study discographies, but the demands of the 
latter for the productions of the former are 
insatiable. At a guess we should say that 
there are at least twenty collectors in this 
country alone capable of interpreting a 
discography and in the whole world the 
number no doubt reaches the half century — 
just. Thus the outcry of the jazz editors is 
understandable. They must cater for the 
demand, or, obviously, their journals will 
require still larger subsidies than they already 
receive from their benevolent protagonists. 
But where are the discographers to bring 
them out of the red? Here, it must be 
apparent to any thinking man, is scope for a 
career. And we will set you on the easy road. 


The first thing to decide is whether you are 
going to write a comprehensive discography 
of everything that was issued anywhere at 
any time. If you take this course, you are at 
once free of the jazz editors for you will 
naturally arrange for the work to be pub- 
lished through one of the established publish- 
ing firms, all of whom will be clamouring for 
your book. As a beginner, and before you 
have even lifted your pen to deal with Irving 
Aaronson who must come first in any alpha- 
betical discography (unless you are going to 
compete with the Continent in which case 
Cecil Aagaard, of Denmark, takes precedence 
on the strength of the third letter of his 
surname), you issue subscription circulars to 
all the established discographers, each of 
whom will be insanely jealous of your enter- 
prise. But you also circularise, by whatever 
means happen to be available at no cost to 
yourself, the persons who study disco- 
graphies. They will support you, and before 
you have written anything at all you will find 
yourself with quite a number of financial 
obligations and about £2 in cash. This will 
encourage you to get started. In some ways 
this will be difficult because you will have 
another job, maybe as literary agent, impres- 
sario, farming consultant, executive in a Civil 
Service department, or even as manager of a 
Zoo. This other job, of course, is your live- 
lihood, and so only your spare time will be 
available for work on your discography. But 
don’t let it bother you. 


MacAsman - Venerable - Brust. 

All the very best discographers immediately 
recircularise all the other discographers, 
whether or not they have subscribed, asking 
them to undertake various sections of the 
global and timeless discography envisaged. 


COMPILE A DISCOGRAPHY 


By JOHN DAVIS and GREY CLARKE. 


Thus you can ask Sinclair MacAsman to cover 
Moten, Leadbelly and the Nottingham dub- 
bings. (MacAsman might even provide you 
with an unpublished photograph of Rex 
Stewart if you approach him in the right way 
and murmur vaguely about a fee). The 
Venerable down in Surrey can be co-opted 
quite easily to cover every white recording 
ever made. At this stage you can really let 
your hair down and call him, in your foreword, 
*“the world’s greatest authority on white 
jazz ’’ (whatever that may mean) or some other 
superlative equally fulsome and inarticulate. 
At the same time you can rhapsodize over the 
rarity of his Velvet Tone collection and imply 
that, if he fails to give you full information, no 
one else in all the world will be in a position 
to fill the gap. Finish up, of course, by saying 
that you will expect something exclusive and 
that in particular you want the Casa Loma 
covered down to the last alternative master 
issued on American Parlophone in the PNY 
series which Blackstone missed completely. 


When it comes to black jazz (whatever that 
may mean) your first recourse will be to Ryan 
Brust who will tell you more than you ever 
dreamt about Oliver. Brust will paint a vivid 
picture for you and for the first time ever you 
will be able to describe the weather during 
the sessions. This is important for it will 
enable you to prove that the thunderclap that 
destroyed the cornet break at the end of the 
second chorus on the third master of Every- 
body Dance by the Memphis Jazzers on Vd 
71816 was responsible for fooling the persons 
who study discographies into thinking it was 
taken by Ladnier who, you are able to estab- 
lish, was not in Memphis at the time. As you 
will also be able to prove, no doubt (and it 
would not be difficult), that the Memphis 
Jazzers never played outside of New York, 
you will have made a good point, so good that 
no one will have got anything out of it, but 
they will be so confused, and too embarrassed 
to admit it, that they will revere you as an 
oracle. 


A Snag. 

By this time you will have a mine of 
information and your only task will be to edit 
it. This you will think is easy, but there are 
pitfalls. You will for instance come to certain 
gaps in your carefully documented numerical 
files. Co 14621-D is an example, and you will 
wonder whether this should be attributed to 
Leola B. Pettigrew, the Reverend Perkins and 
his Congregation, or the Rust College Quar- 
tet. In short, you are inajam. But there is 
a way out. All of a sudden you remember 
the drivelling Clarke-Davis team, those 
foil’d circuitous wanderers, who merely 
quote letters, complete with dates, discover 
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the oddest labels — about which no one 


could care less—and generally provide 
cannon fodder for the average critic by 
adducing an objective approach into their 
writings. So you write to them with your 
enquiry, and all is well — eventually ! Some 
eighteen months later you get your reply in 
Iwhich the infamous team inform you that ina 
letter from the Columbia Corporation, dated 
16th August, 1946, they were informed that 
4621-D was in all probability not assigned. 


All is now before you, and you are ready to 
publish. Fame is within your grasp, but you 
have overlooked one thing. So much time 
has elapsed since you announced your inten- 
tions that the persons who study disco- 
graphies have forgotten all about you. But 
don’t be downhearted. One complete disco- 
graphy was published on time. A ridiculed 
discography, maybe, but a pioneer work. It 
was, in fact, the first of them all — Schleman’s 
** Rhythm on Record.’’ All you have to do 
is to emulate it. Any discographer, who has 
never published a discography, will tell you 
how easy that will be. 


The Way To Fame. 

But it may be that you will decide to attack 
the jazz editors with personal discographies 
of obscure jazzmen. This is a much easier 
task, as we have already implied. You will, 
naturally, get no remuneration yourself 
outside of your name in print and perhaps 
some free advertising space for those difficult 
Denzas that have been cluttering your shelves 
ever since the Venerable and Brust convinced 
you that neither Bix nor Oliver appeared on 
them. Moreover you will land no one in a 
bad debt other than your editor who is 
always up to his ears anyway whatever you do 
about it. The approach is rather similar to 
what you would adopt in the case of an all- 
embracing work. Obviously you yourself 
intend to do no work at all beyond deciding 
the subject of your discography. So you turn 
up the index at the back of “‘ Hot Disco- 
graphy ”’ and you browse through the four 
volumes of ‘‘ Index to Jazz.’’ Suddenly a 
name leaps at you — Porter Grainger, per- 
haps, or Lizzie Miles. They mean nothing to 
you, of course, but you find that they have not 
been fully discographized. Thereupon you 
leap for your notepaper, artistically printed 
with your name in large capitals, and you 
write to all the discographers pleading affably 
for information and assuring them that they 
will be given full credit for their help, if any, 
when your work sees the light of day, if ever. 
A few months later, when you have received 
a few letters back you set about co-ordinating 
the information you have received in the light 
of what you have already picked up in Schle~ 
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KENTON 


the Colossus from Kansas 


O name means more amongst the fans of 

big band jazz in the States (one could 
probably quite safely substitute: world) 
than that of Stan Kenton. In seven years he 
has developed an enormous following for his 
own particular type of music, and is now 
safely enthroned as the pre-eminent exponent 
of ‘‘ advanced ’’ big band jazz. This some- 
times obscures the fact that, basically, the 
Kenton orchestra is, and always has been, a 
dance band, and that the original public 
approval that carried it to the top was won 
the very hardest way — playing one night 
stands in dance halls and at summer resorts 
allover America. That Stan Kenton has found 
a formula whereby he can fulfill the dual role 
of popular dance band leader together with 
pioneer in hitherto unexplored fields of jazz 
amply proves what a remarkable young man 
he is. 


He was born on a farm near Wichita, 
Kansas, but when he was about five years old 
his family moved to California, and soon after 
his parents arranged for him to take piano 
lessons as part of his general education. 
Stan’s indifference led him to skip these 
lessons as often as he could, and it was not 
until he reached the age of fourteen that he 
was seriously attracted to music, and took up 
the trumpet and saxophone in addition to 
the piano. By the time he was seventeen, he 
had memorized all available books on dance 
band arranging, and had begun working with 
semi-name bands along the West Coast. 





man, Delaunay and Blackstone. Dispel from 
your mind at once any thought of trying to get 
even one of the records you are going to 
mention. That sort of thing just is not done. 
All your information must be second-hand or 
third-hand, hearsay in fact, and utterly 
indirect, incorrect, inconclusive and incom- 
plete. 


Discography is fun and in its pursuit you are 
always treading the unknown. The published 
manuals, for all their comprehensiveness, are 
far from complete and there will always. be 
scope. The unknown is your target and the 
more you learn the less you will realise you 
know. Scorn the opposition and be on your 
way. 

Note. Probably the most important aid to the 
discographer is the matrix number. Clarke and 
Davis, however, for some obscure reason, best 
known to themselves, if it is known to anyone at 
all, have excluded all mention of it. It is there- 
fore not improbable that readers will shortly 
be inflicted with an article entitled ‘‘ How to 
Study Matrix Numbers.’’ We pity them and 
offer our interim apologies.—Editors). 








By TOM CUNDALL. 


In 1941 he organised his own group, open- 
ing in June at a small ballroom at Balboa 
Beach, one of the seaside resorts adjoining 
Los Angeles. He was soon drawing large 
crowds there, and before long was transferred 
to the Hollywood Palladium, which was 
rather more suitable for the volume of 
business he was doing, not to mention the 
volume of his music ! The standard of dance 
music is exceedingly high in Los Angeles, and 
the habitués of dance halls are corresponding- 
ly blasé, but Kenton literally stood them on 
their ears! The fact that his success story 
was of the “‘ local boy makes good ”’ variety 
helped to add to their enthusiasm —a little 
detail like being born in Kansas means nothing 
in California. 


New York followed Los Angeles, and Stan 
was just as successful at the Roseland Ballroom 
as he had been on the coast. Bookings 
followed all over the country, and before long 
he had acquired that vital necessity to musical 
fame in the States —a radio outlet. First 
came the Bob Hope Programme, then the 
Fitch Bandwagon, and with them an ever- 
widening circle of admirers clamouring for 
records and personal appearances. 


A period of consolidation followed this 
initial triumph, and the band played all over 
the States — sometimes fairly long engage- 
ments, more often merely one-nighters. 
This rigorous schedule finally proved too 
much for Stan, and he was forced to take a 
long vacation in order to avoid a complete 
break-down. 


Recently, the band went back into action 
again, and their popularity proved, if possible, 
even greater than before. Here is the present 
Kenton line-up : 


Trumpets. Trombones. 
Chico Alvarez. Milton Bernhart. 
Ed Badgely. Harry Betts. 


Harry Di Vito. 
Harry Forbes. 


Conte Candoli. 
Buddy Childers. 


Ray Wetzel. Bart Varsalona. 
Saxophones. Guitar. 

Bob Cooper. Laurindo Almeida. 
Bob Gioga. 

Art Pepper. 


George Weidler. 
Jack Costanza. 


Warner Weidler. 
Drums. 

Irv Kluger. 

Piano Arranger. 
Pete Rugulo. 


ass. 
Eddie Safranski. 
Leader Piano Arranger. 
Stan Kenton. 


There have been big changes since the 
original Kenton group, but the noise is as 
before, with added refinements. 


Stan is a huge man, six feet four inches high, 
and when leading his orchestra he is an 
unforgettable figure. He has a charming, 
relaxed manner, and is always ready to chat 
to his admirers or fulfill their seemingly 
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endless requests for autographs. Whenever 
he feels like it he plays piano with the band, 
and at times he even takes a vocal. He has 
written a lot of original music, and still does 
a good deal or arranging, although not so 
much as formerly, when he was responsible 
for the band’s whole book. He describes his 
music as “‘ scientific rather than emotional,”’ 
but there is nothing cold about it, on the 
contrary, it is calculated to send temperatures 
soaring ! Both his own and Pete Rugulo’s 
revolutionary arrangements are complex to a 
degree, but they are executed by the band 
with such technical precision and punch that 
there is never the least tendency towards 
heaviness. Possibly the outstanding feature 
of Kenton’s band is the astonishing brass 
section, which is absolutely unique. When 
they let go with everything, they have what 
can only be described as an atomic impact — 
certainly, once heard never forgotten ! 


Kenton first recorded with U.S. Decca, but 
later signed with Capitol, and it is through the 
latter label that his work is best known. It 
was recently announced that Capitol are 
arranging a distributing tie-up with British 
Decca, so if the latter want to do a real good 
turn to the many record-starved Kenton fans 
in this country, there could be no better 
Christmas or New Year gift than a couple of 
his ‘* Progressive Jazz ’’ albums hot from the 
presses. 











Johnny Dodds—(continued from page 3) 


foil to the warm contralto voices of many of 
the blues singers. It is interesting to com- 
pare his various versions of the same tune. A 
good example is Wild Man Blues, which he 
recorded four times. The first was on April 
2Ist, 1927, with his own Black Bottom 
Stompers on Brunswick. Here, with Arm- 
strong, was produced one of the most import- 
ant of the greatest of great jazz records, both 
men providing exactly the right kind of mood 
called for by this exquisite melody. Arm- 
strong — restrained, delicate, infinitely mov- 
ing ; Dodds — calm, yet thrilling. On May 
7th, in the OKeh studios, the Hot Seven 
recorded this number, less successfully than 
the Brunswick, with Dodds in middle register, 
and on June 4th, at Victor, Jelly Roll Morton’s 
Red Hot Peppers, complete with tom-toms 
by Baby Dodds, cut a third version with 
Johnny Dodds in the personnel. This version 
is brisker than either of the preceding ones, 
with far too much of Stomp Evans’s slap- 
tongue alto gurgling between Dodds’s 
masterful phrases. The final recording of 
Wild Man Blues with Dodds was on the afore- 
mentioned New York session in 1938, and 
the other members of the band show just 
how far their knowledge of jazz playing went 
in the irritatingly staccato execution at jump 
tempo. 


It is not long since some would-be omnis- 
cient individual made the comment over the 
air that Dodds was a clarinetist of the ‘‘ gas- 
pipe’ school. | hardly think that any right- 
thinking jazz enthusiast could give this 
absurdity so much as one moments’ credence, 
but | suggest that in case there are many who 
are inclined to believe along these lines, that 
they take a course of Hot Fives and Sevens and 
attempt to learn the truth. To those who 
have learned already the delights of Dodds’s 
music, there are many records to choose 
from, and more are being discovered. In 
addition those men to whom Dodds was an 
inspiration have also made a number of 
excellent records; such men as Willie 
Joseph, of Louis Dumaine’s Jazzola Eight, 
Darnell Howard, Albert Nicholas and Omer 
Simeon, of King Oliver’s Savannah /Dixie 
Syncopators, and Leon Rappolo, the nearest 
white approach to Dodds —all these are 
worthy of study and comparison. The Dodds 
records are rare, but are they not worth the 
effort of acquisition, and do they not aiso 
repay for the search ? The answer is in the 
affirmative for jazz collectors the world over. 


(Continued from page 10). 


That brings us up to 1945, and there’s no 
need to remind you to listen again to George 
Webb’s Dixielanders, Humphrey Lyttelton’s 
Band, Freddy Randall’s Band and the group 
which undoubtedly has the best ensemble 
feeling of any jazz group we've ever had, 
Harry Gold’s Pieces of Eight. 


All these are available to you on records, 
and although on live performances the atmos- 
phere of the old ‘‘ Nest ’’ days is lacking in 
most of the surroundings in which we hear 
our live jazz, we do sometimes manage to get 
pretty near it. I’ve heard some jazz at Cook’s 
Ferry Inn from Harry Gold and Freddy 
Randall which has more than lived up to both 
the best American and British Standards, and 
it has had visiting American musicians jump- 
ing in their seats and applauding like the most 
enthusiastic fan. Jimmy McPartland, Johnny 
Mince, Duke Ellington, Hoagy Carmichael, 
Ella Fitzgerald, Rex Stewart, Don Redman and 
others have all spoken in glowing terms of our 
English jazz musicians, and it would indeed be 
no exaggeration to sum up their remarks by 
quoting Hoagy after he had listened to the 
British boys on ‘‘ Jazz Club’s” ‘‘ Tribute 
to Bix ’’ session on which he appeared as 
guest. He autographed my copy of ‘‘ The 
Stardust Road ”’ with the words, ‘‘ A lot of 
the same kind of fun here in London with you 
and the boysas set out in these meagre pages.’’ 


(1) Private recording. (10) VoE $4. 
(2) BrE 02330. (11) VoE S46. 
(3) Br 02327. (12) DeE F7015S. 
(4) HMV B5422. (13) DeE F8458. 
(5) DeE FI787. (14) DeE 

(6) DeE FI690. (15) PaE R2944. 
(7) PeE RII7S. (16) PaE R2960. 
(8) DeE F2844. (17) PeE R2953. 


(9) DeE F3039. 





The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


3d. per word. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB meet every Friday at 
Cranbrook Arms, S.E. (one minute from St. John’s 
Station). Resident group: Mike Daniel's Delta 
Jazz Band. Recitals, Raffles, etc. Licenced Bar. 


COOKS FERRY INN. Angel Road, Edmonton 
- Buses 34, 34b, 84, 102 and 144. 
Freddy Randall and his Band each Sunday. 


HOT CLUB OF BIRMINGHAM. Meetings weekly. 
Wednesday at 7-30 p.m. ‘‘Old Stone Cross 
Hotel,’’ Dale End. Membership invited. Apply: 
W. Hill, 101 Churchill Road, Birmingham, 9. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB. Mac’s, 41 Great Windmill 
St. Dancing every Saturday and Monday to 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band. Guest Artists. 
Admission 3/-. Guests 4-. Membership 2/- p.a. 
Stan and Herbert Wilcox, 63 High St., N.W.8. 
Primrose 6725. 


No. 1 JAZZ CLUB. Every Friday at 7-30 at TRADES 
UNION HALL, 12 Great Newport Street, (next 
door to Leicester Square Underground Station). 
JAZZ FOR THE LISTENER.—Record Recitals ; 
‘" Disc-cussions.”’ Live Sessions. Collectors 
particularly invited. Licensed Bar; Refreshments ; 
Meals to order. 
Admission 2/— ; Membership at door. 

NOTTINGHAM RHYTHM CLUB meets twice each 
month featuring Mick Gill's Imperial Jazz Band. 
New Members 2/6d. App!y—Ron Staton, 4, 
Melrose Avenue, Sherwood, Nottingham. 


SWANAGE !IRHYTHM CLUB, 


Burt’s Corner House, 7-30. 
Club jazz group. Licensed Bar. 


Every Monday at 
Record recital ; 





‘The JAZZFINDER’ 


Edited by Orin Blackstone. 


A monthly magazine published in New Orleans. 





All American new record releases 
listed each month with personnels. 


Articles and discographies by all the 
leading American writers. 


Additions and corrections to 
INDEX TO JAZZ. 





Yearly subscription 12/6 from 
J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28 Ladbroke Square, 
London, W.II. 








BELWOOD & PICKEN, 


57, Trevelyan Chambers, 


BOAR LANE, 


LEEDS, 1. 





Jazz, Swing and Bop on American and English Labels. 


— Many Cut-outs and hard to get Records. — 


WRITE NOW FOR LIST. 
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CATALOGUE 


By DAVE MYLNE. 


PART IV. 
Title. Artist. 
Blue Danube . Toscanini with 
Parts | and 2 N.B.C. Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Mop Mop 
Rose Room 


Rakoczy March 
Rosamunde 
Speak Low, Close To You 
Whiffenpoof Song 


Roses of Picardy ... 

When Day Is Done 

Second Hungarian Rhap- 
sodie/I’ll Be Seeing You 

Ridin’ For a Fall ... : 

That Wonderful Worrie- 
some Feeling 

By the River | the Roses 

Is You Is. ../Knock Mea 
Kiss cae nea 

Just Fora id 

Dinah 

Henderson "Stomp Lime- 
house Blues 

Sierra * 

Better Give Me Lots o° 
Lovin’ ... 

Jeannie With The Light 
Brown Hair aman 
Gardens 

Turkey in the Straw 

| Got Plenty 0’ Nuttin’, 
Bess You is My Woman 

Sweet Leilani ad 

Blues Esquire Bounce 

Tea for Two 


Besamé Mucho ... 

The General onal ‘at 
Dawn ... 

Doll House Boogie 

That Ain’t Right 

Darling Je tans Aime By 
The Light . 

My Shining ‘Hour Long 
Ago and Far Away... 

Trees/Smilin’ Through ... 

nh Home os 
New Steel Guitar Rag a 

Nobody’s Love is Like 
Mine sssnhittind Blue 
Eyes > 


Mairzy Doats uae 
Deenah Fairy Pipers ‘ 
Is My Baby Blue Tonight 
| Can't Give You.. .. 
On The Road to Mandalay 
"Deed | Do 5 
Can't Get Stuff in Your 
Cuff/I said No 
When | Love, | Love 
Miranda Medley 
Friendship Dat roi Debbil 
Consequence ... 
Scrub Me Mama... 
Relaxin’ at the Touro 
Dippermouth Blues 
Star Eyes ... 
When ined Ask About 
You 
I've Found a New Baby! 
I'm Gonna Move . 
Rhythm Man Yeah Man.. 
Boy Meets Horn re 
Savoy 
Blue Lou Charmaine 
Mexico City 
Don't Believe Everything 
You Dream/They Just 
Chopped Down... .. 
Where or When/if | 
Could Be With You, 
Don’t Cry he 
Excerpts from ‘‘ 
Parisienne’ ... 
Parts | and2 ... 
Opus } ies 
Opus .... ass + 
General Kell’s March 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp 
K-K-K-Katie/Rack Up 
Another Beer Boys . 
Suddenly It’s lilies ri 
Get By.. 
Arkansas 


Gaité 


. US. 


. By Kore 
London Phil. Orch. 
... B. Goodman Quartet. 

. T. Dorsey. 


. Esquire Metropolitan. 
. Opera House Jam 


Session. 


. Boston Symph. Orch. 
Boston Symph. Orch. 


F. Sinatra. 


: Martin. 
F. Martin. 


. J. Dorsey. 


W. Herman. 


... Louis Jordan. 
. Les Brown. 
. B. Goodman. 


. B. Goodman. 
. H. James. 


H. James. 


. West Point Band. 
. West Point Band. 


A. Kostelanetz. 


... D. Rose. 
. Esquire Metropolitan. 
. Opera 


House 
Session. 


. C. Spivak. 


C. Spivak. 


aie Lewis. 
. Fats Waller. 


B. Crosby. 


. F. Sinatra. 


N. Eddy. 
J. C. Thomas. 


... Bill Boyd. 


. Sgt. Z. Manners ; W. 


Mainer. 


... Al Trace. 
. Danny Kaye. 


P. Brito. 
V. Monroe. 
Y. Pastor. 


. Ted Fiorito. 
. C. Miranda. 


... L. Horne; Rochester. 
. W. Bradley. 


M. Spanier. 
J. Dorsey. 


. F. Martin. 


. Louis Jordan. 


. Count Basie. 


. Duke Ellington. 

... Lucky Millender. 
. H. James. 

. H. James. 


. K. Kyser. 


. D. Shore. 


and 


Boston Port of Em- 


barkation Band. 


. C. Spivak. 
. C. Spivak. 


the 


Coast Guard’s 
Band, dir. R. Vallee. 
.«» A, Goodman Orch. 

. A. Goodman Orch. 


Jam 
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IN NEW ORLEANS. 


This very rare old print comes to us from New Orleans and depicts, Bulstrode 
Bolden (grandfather of the famous Buddy Bolden) starting up the first jam session 
ever to take place in that city. 


The story goes that Bulstrode, a tailor by trade, came to sell Miss LuluWhite 


some new curtain materials for her famous academy. 


In the midst of demonstrat- 


his brocades, Bulstrode’s attention was interrupted by the sound of a piano from 
Quick as thought — reasonably quick in the Bolden family — 
Bulstrode whipped out his trusty horn, and the session was on ! 


the next room. 


The Character kneeling in adoration of the master is, as will be seen from 


his beard, none other than Grandpa ‘‘ 


Giddy "’ 


Gillespie. 


Lulu can be vaguely 


seen under the table, a favourite position of hers ; so we are told. The figure in 


the background is an old trombonist by the name of Kid Hoary ; 


related to anybody in particular. 


he was not 


It was Bulstrode’s son, Buster Bolden, who started the barber's business later 
on owned by Buddy — somebody had to do something about it. 





the 


183 
184 
185 
186 


187 
188 
189 


190 


191 


192 


193 


Sophisticated Lady/Azure 

G.I. Jive/Embraceable You 

El Albacin mo 

Minuet/Mazurka 

Excerpts From Carmen ... 

Marriage of Figaro 

Mary Lou/Shine 

My Heart Isn’t In It; Annie 
Laurie ... 

Celery Stalks at Midnight 

A Smoothe One 

Flying Home a 
Parts | and2 ... 

It’s The Talk of the Town 

The Hills of Old Virginia 
Yours is My Heart 

Twelfth Street Rag/ 
Hidustan 

Easy to Love Love For Sale 

Uncle Sam's Blues 

Watch Out Mama/ What 
Have | Done ? 


Temptation 

My Gal Sal/On the Banks 
of the Wabash ; 

Cherry/Music Makers . 

You Made Me Love You 
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Duke Ellington. 
Major G. Miller. 


... Pvt. Vincente Gomez. 
. Pye. Vincente Gomez. 


Symph. Orch. of the 
Ist Service Com. 

Coast Guard’s Train- 
ing Station Band. 


My Bradley. 
. Goodman. 


. taal Hampton. 


Lionel Hampton. * 
P. Como. 


. P. Brito. 


. Frankie Carle. 


Eddei Duchin. 

O. Page’s All Stars. 
Dr. Clayton; Lil 
Green. 


. Artie Shaw. 


. F. Martin. 
. H. James. 


H. James. 


194 


195 


196 


197 
198 


199 


200 


Tropical Song/ 
Rhumboogie 


Hits ssi ds 

Hawaiin Chant/ 
March of the Toys... 

The Champ/i’d Do Any- 
thing For You 

A Great ~_ in the Morn- 
ing 

Jumpin’ at “The ‘Jubilee/ 
Five Guys Named Moe 

Mexican Hat Dance 

Let Me Off Uptown 

Nostalgia/Memories Of 
You 

Jeanine | Dream of Lilac 
Time/Sweetheart of 
Sigma Chi 

Smoke Rings 


‘War 


Lover’s Lullaby ... 


Street 
with 


South Rampart 
Parade/Struttin’ 
Some Barbecue re 

Boogie Beat "Il Get You/ 
Lighthouse 


... Andrews Sisters. 
Medley of Andrews Sisters’ 
. Andrews Sisters. 
. T. Dorsey. 


. J. Dorsey. 


D. Redman. 


Louis Jordan. 


. Les Brown. 
. Gene Krupa. 
. David Rose. 


. Victor Young. 


... Erskine Butterfield. 












Gray and Casa 
Loma Or. 

. G. Gray and Casa 
Loma Or. 
. Bob Crosby. 









~ ONE 


Dear Sirs, 

in my review for Jazz Journal (September issue) of 
the Birmingham Town Hall concert, | was unguarded 
enough to refer to a band as coming from ‘‘ The Wilds 
of Nottingham.’’ This phrase evoked a storm of 
protest from one reader, who wrote complaining 
bitterly chat | and Londoners in general were guilty of 
the ‘‘ sticks complex '’ and could never believe that 
any good jazz could be made outside the capital. 

This complex exists, no doubt, and can be excused, 
since on the only two occasions | can recall when a 
provincial jazz band, as distinct from individual music- 
ians, has appeared in London, the results have been 

le. 
"ie as other hand, those of us who have been 
fortunate enough to go out to the provinces and hear 
local bands on their home ground are astounded at 
the quality, and above all at the spirit and good taste, 

musicians. 
wi lea Levee Ramblers, from Birmingham, 
Mike Gill’s Imperial Jazz Band from the heavily built 
up area of Nottingham, The Smokey City Stompers and 
their subsidiary the Tasle Alley Washboard Creepers 
from Manchester, the Yorkshire Jazz Band and Ernie 
Tomasso’s Band, all are groups of undoubted merit and 
integrity, yet none have ever appeared in London and 
nobody seems to be doing anything to remedy this. 

Not only is it that these boys deserve a break ; 
there’s another side to it, too. London jazz really 
needs them. The presence of the Graeme Bell band 
gave a tremendous fillip to jazz in the capital, but since 
their departure there has been a tendency to stagna- 
tion; Humphrey Lyttelton remains the supreme 
king and no band even attempts to challenge his 
superiority. At the present time there does not exist 
in the capital a single jazz band of sufficient taste and 
technique to compete with Humphrey s in any way. 
Jazz, like most things, thrives on competition and the 
occasional visit of a band from ‘‘ outside ’’ would be 
the spice in the pudding. Humphrey tastes pretty 
good right now but even the richest diet can become 
monotonous unless it’s varied a bit. : 

So let’s give these boys a break, let's have some 
healthy competition, and we need fear no dropping 
off in jazz interest !— DOUG. WHITTON, London. 


Dear Sirs, 

The letter which you published from Mr. C. A. 
Rhodes, and your remarks concerning same, have 
roused me into taking up my pen and writing a few 
comments. ; 

Efforts to interest the recording firms in this country 
have, as you say, been rather a forlorn cause in the 
past, but | chink chat it is well worth trying once again. 

In the past readers have sent in their choices of 
records and this has meant that the votes have been 
cast over a considerable number of discs, with the 
result that the figures obtained for the leading records 
in the poll have not been quite as impressive as they 
might have been. | presume that what will interest 
the recording firms, if they are to be interested, is 
the number of votes per record, and | am wondering 
if a slightly different method might be tried — that is 
for readers to vote for a block of records published in 

JAZZ JOURNAL. If several hundred readers voted 
for the issue of ten or a dozen records it might have 
more effect on the recording firms than votes distri- 
buted over a number of single records. : 

The point arises now as to the records which should 
be chosen for readers to vote for. Jelly Roll Morton's 
Doctor Jazz is a favourite record, and, if |remember 
correctly, headed the Collector's Corner poll, bur 
this record would not, in my opinion, sell as well as 
other Morton records because it has been issued on 
French Gramophone, and has found its way into many 
collections in this country. This point about sales is, 
| feel, very important, as if the recording firms do 
issue some good jazz records they will soon discon- 
tinue if sales are not satisfactory. | am all for having 
Doctor Jazz issued in this country, but I think that it 
would be better to press for some other Morton 
disc which is less likely to be owned by many collectors. 
The following records illustrate my meaning as none 
are, | believe, currently available in the U.S.A. or on 
the Continent :— 

i liver. 

Oe cna Blues London Cafe Blues. 
Louis Armstrong. 

Lonesome Blues / Keyhole Blues. 

lly Roll Morton. 
gay > fs Ball Blues Grandpa's Spells. 

Wild Man Blues /Jungle Blues. 

ie Smith. 

weit Time Blues Put if Right Here. 
Chicago Footwarmers. | 

Ballin’ The Jack/Grandma’s Ball. 
Johnny Dodds’ Washboard Band. 

Bucktown Stomp /Blue Washboard Stomp. 
New Orleans’ Wanderers. 

Perdido Street Blues /Gatemouth. 

Little Brother Montgomery. 
Shreveport Farewell Crescent City Blues. 
roy Carr. 

eo Before Sunrise Mean Mistreatin’ Mama. 
Huddie Ledbetter. 

Red Cross Store Blues Roberta. 


SWEET LETTER FROM 


Hersal Thomas. 

Suitcase Blues Hersal Blues. 

If you agree with the idea of readers voting for a 
block of records or for so many out of a small selected 
number, | suggest that the editorial staff had better 
choose the records on the lines shown above. 

| do hope that JAZZ JOURNAL will take up the idea 
of getting the recording firms to issue some good jazz 
records, and whatever method is adopted you can be 
sure of my support.—-E. P. TOWNLEY, Warwicks. 

(It’s all a question of public response — if sufficient 
numbers of you are interested in a scheme such as the 
above it might be possible to do something.—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 


It is not often that | set pen to paper in order to 
write a letter of appreciation to a journal, but in this 
case | feel that | must. About everything that could 
be said has been said about your magazine, and any- 
thing | say would be superfluous, so I'll just content 
myself with saying : Thank You ! 

With reference to Mr. C. A. Rhodes letter (Septem- 
ber issue), a good idea, but, as you say, it has been a 
forlorn cause in the past, and | have wondered if it 
would be more reasonable to suggest that the record 
companies issue limited editions of selected items. 
Items selected by a poll run by yourselves or some 
other organization. 

The scheme, as | see it, could be run fairly simply 
through authorised record dealers in each town. The 
record companies would have to be provided with a 
guaranteed sale for each issue, which would be auto- 
matic provided they issued what was wanted. Then 
they would have to be provided with selections that 
they have masters of, and not of what they might have. 
This could be guaranteed provided they co-operated 
and sent to the selecting committee a listing of the 
masters they have on hand or would be willing to 
obtain. The whole of this scheme, or any other scheme 
for that matter, depends entirely on the co-operation 
of all parties concerned. 

One other thing, an appeal to all your good readers. 
Will they please help me by sending any relevant 
information, for discographical purposes, on the 
recordings of Jimmy Noone, Edmond Hall, Al 
Nicholas, Omer Simeon and Barney Bigard (not his 
Ellington period). Thanks in advance.—lIAN ‘ 
LIVERSEDGE, ‘* Avalon,’’ 41, Amherst Road, Bexhill- 
on-Sea. 

(Thanks for the kind words, lan, and we hope readers 
respond to your appeal for information. The record 
companies have tried releasing limited editions of various 
classical works to subscribers only, but the scheme seems 
to have met with little response. There is so much prepar- 
atory work involved in interesting both the record com- 
panies and the public, that very few people would care to 
tackle such a job — even we should want a lot of per- 
suading !—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 


| would like to appeal to your readers for any jazz 
magazines they may have to spare. We would be 
thankful for anything, as jazz magazines are practically 
non-existent here.—S /19126743 Cpl. Capes, J., H.Q., 
Records Section, G.H.Q., 2nd Echelon, FARELF, c/o 
G.P.O. Singapore, Malay. 

(Appeal seconded.—Eds.). 


Dear Sirs, 


| would appreicate your thoughts regarding this 
suggestion. Being a member of a Rhythm Club, | find 
some of the other members hazy about the past greats 
of jazz, and whilst | try to rectify this by giving recitals 
on Armstrong, Morton, Dodds, etc., | believe your 
magazine could play a part in this by publishing articles 
on the great bands and individual artists (instrumental 
or vocal — | find that artists like Bessie are usually not 
appreciated). 

| know that most of the older collectors will say it 
has all been done before, perhaps forgetting that 
youngsters, who are just becoming interested, are 
mostly weaned on bands such as Heath, Kenton, etc., 
which may be good, but to me come under the heading: 
big, noisy; jazz content, almost nil. (There, | guess 
that has done it, and | can expect lots of letters inform- 
ing me what | can do with Bechet, Louis and company!) 

However, apart from all bickering, | think the 
youngsters should be taught to appreciate what 
constitutes jazz ; to distinguish art from commercial 
emptiness, and to begin with New Orleans jazz. If 
they then still think Gillespie is an improvement, let 
them listen to him, but please don’t ask me to join 
them. 

Hoping that my long-winded discourse is clear, and 
also that this magazine will not, as others have had to 
do, fold up through lack of support from those for 
whom it is printed —the jazz enthusiasts—C. A. 
RHODES, Derbyshire. 

(We do, of course, print any original material we can 
obtain on the jazz greats, and we have some very interest- 
ing articles lined up for the future. The hope regarding 
the magazine in your last paragraph is fervently seconded 
by your humble Eds.). 
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Dear Sirs, 


| wish your reporter who writes ‘* Snapeing 
Around ’’ would report more about recent record 
releases in America; for instance the new Armstrong 
album, three 12-in. discs, from all reports, from my 
correspondents, it is a great thing. 


Also a pal of mine saw Louis in Chicago the other 
Sunday (25.9.48) and Louis said he was coming to this 
country in the winter, great news, what!—TERRY 
PATCHETT, Burnley. 


Dear Sir, 


May |, through the medium of your magazine, 
proffer my congratulations to the British Broadcasting 
Corporation on a supremely subtle strategem. For 
many years the B.B.C. has contrived to demean and 
belittle jazz music by their inferior offerings but now, 
with their latest Jazz Club series which purports to 
illustrate the work of noted jazz personalities, they 
apparently hope to destroy the music entirely. 


Recognizing that jazz derives from and is propagated 
by the improvising ability of a few talented musicians 
the B.B.C. elects to present a series wherein musicians 
who are capable of good jazz improvisations are 
required to reproduce note for note the rerorded 
work of others ; surely the very antithesis of jazz. 


| can only assume that this series was devised either 
by a brilliant strategist who foresaw the possibility of 
stifling the creative ability of British jazz musicians, or 
by a person of execrably bad taste who misguidedly 
believes the programmes are useful to jazz. In either 
case | am very surprised that such musicians as Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton and Wally Fawkes have deviated so far 
from their normal standards of good taste as to partici- 
pate in this travesty—LAWRENCE H. BANNISTER, 
Malvern Link. 


2. 


ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


R. G. Ashby, 61, Lamerock Road, 
Bromley, Kent. 
COO : H.R.Cooper, ‘* Minoru,’’ Redbridge 
Road, Millbrook, Southampton. 
FOA: W. K. Foale, ‘‘ Morwenna,’’ 6, 
Efford Road, Higher Compton, 
Plymouth. 


ASH : 


GAR: Ray and Vi Gardner, 247, N. Park- 
wood Lane, Wichita, Kansas, 
U.S.A. 

GRE: V. Green, 3, Willingham Street, 
Grimsby. 


HIL: W. Hill, 101, Churchill Road, 
Bordesley Green, Birmingham, 9. 

MOR: A. Morrison, Newton Lea, Morrison 
Road, Swanage, Dorset. 

PHI : K. B. Phillips, 44, Tivoli Park Avenue, 
Margate, Kent. 

STE: H. Stewart, 132, Finchley Road, 
London, N.W.3. 

TOP: EE. Topham, 78, Earle Street, Crewe. 
TOW: E. P. Townley, Home Orchards, 
Kenilworth, Warwicks. 

TRA: S. Traill, 28, Ladbroke Square, 

London, W.I1. 
WHE: J. D. R. Wheater, ‘‘St. Anns,’’ 
Kingsway, Hove 3, Sussex. 
B. Whyatt, 129, Bradford Road, 
Shipley, Yorks. 
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SALE 


ALLEN, HENRY. 


Rug Cutter’s Swing /House in Harlem VoE 8 

Whose Honey Are You ; VoE 18 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Cornet Chop Suey My Heart Ok 8320 

Weary Blues /That’s when I'll Come Back . Ok 8519 

Song Of The Vipers/Will You % ne PoF 041 

Sunny Side Of The Street PoF 010 

Go Long Mule (Henderson) ... ReE 8293 
ARKANSAS TRAVELLERS. 

Boneyard on Washboard Blues Ha 332 
ASTAIRE, D. 

Never Been Dance Pick Yourself Up VoE 501 
BAILEY, MILDRED. 

Got the World On a String/I’m Glad a «. Gr ig6 

Can't Help Lovin’ Dat Man It’s Never Too Late... Cr 103 
BEIDERBECKE, BIX. 

Davenport Blues BrE 02206 
BEN’S BAD BOYS (Pollack). 

Yellow Dog Blues/ Wang Wang Blues Vi 21971 


BLAKE, EUBIE SNOOKS MEMPHIS RAMBLERS. 


Thumpin’ and Bumpin’/I’m Blue 22737 
BARBECUE BOB 

Mississippi Heavy Water Blues /Mama Don’t Suit... Co 14222 

Waycross Georgia Blues/Chocolate To The Bone Co 14331 
CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS 

Copenhagen Gotta Getta Girl Co 236 
CARLISLE, UNA MA 

yo gl Blues /Mean To Me VoE 198 
CARTER, BENNY. 

Synthetic pam You're Not The One For Me CoE 636 
CLARK, NORMAN acc. ED LANG. 

Sleepy Time Girl/Lonesomest Girl In Town Vo i5142 
CONDON, EDDIE. 

Friar’s Point Shuffle; Nobody's Sweetheart BrE 03055 
COTTON PICKERS. 

Great White Way Blues/He May Be Your Man Br 2380 

Milenberg Joys If You Hadn't Gone Away Br 2937 

Rampart Street Blues/Kansas City Kitty Br 4325 


DANDRIDGE, PUTNEY, w. Hy Allen, Marsala, Condon. 


Easy To Love ‘You Do The Darndest Things Baby ... Vo 3351 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Weary Blues New Orleans Stomp ... Br 80073 
Come On and Stomp /After You’ve Gone Br 80074 

Joe Turner Blues When Erastus Plays Br 80075 

Forty and Tight Piggly Wiggly Br 80076 
DONAHUE OR = 

Copenhagen /Low Down Rhythm in a Top Hat Vo 5314 
DORSEY, MATTIE. 

Mattie Blues/ Wasn't It Nice Pm 12521 
ELDRIDGE, ROY. 

Florida Stomp) Wabash Stomp pa VoE 82 
FULLER, BOB (Clarinet solos). 

Nameless Blues — Blues Ha 688 
GOLDKETTE, JEAN. 

Here Comes the Showboat sed Ohio Home Vi 21166 

Forgetting You ms HMV 5566 

Lonesome and Sorry Gimme a : Little Kiss bo Vi 200031 

I'm Looking Over a Four Leaf Clover Vi 20466 
GOODMAN, BENNY 

That's a Plenty/Clarinetitis ... Pan 25017 

Muscrat Ramble /After a While eee Br 4968 

Mine Yesterday /99 Out of a Hundred Me 12100 
GOOFUS FIVE. 

Them Ramblin’ Blues Sweet Man PaE 5538 
HAWKINS, ERSKINE. 

Without a Shadow of Doubt/Sad Night in Harlem Vo 3289 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER. 

Singin’ the Blues/Crazy ‘bout My Baby BrE 1176 

Stockholm Stomp/Have It Ready ; BrE 3460 

Milenberg Joys/Twelfth Street Rag PoF 028 

Great Ceasar’s Ghost/Back in Your Own Back Yard VoE 86 
HILL, TEDDY. 

At The Rug Cutter’s Ball' Uptown Rhapsody VoE 30 
HINES, EARL. 

Off Times Blues ‘A Monday Date ... ae HRS 1009 
HODES, ART, JAZZ RECORD SIX. 

Wolverine Blues/Someday Sweetheart JR 1007 
HONEY SWAMP STOMPERS. 

Wipin’ The Pan Betty se Ve 1856 
HORNE LENA. 

Squeeze Me You Go To Sg Head B& W819 
HOTSY TOTSY GAN 

Futuristic Rhythm/Out Where The Blues Begin ... Br 4200 


HUNTER, ALBERTA. 
My Old Daddy’s Got a New Way To Love/i’m Down 
Right Vi 20651 


T'ain’t Nobody’: s : Business if You Want To Keep ... Pm 12016 
JAMES, HARRY 

Life Goes Toa Party When We're Alone VoE 133 
JOHNSON, LONNIE. 

Baby Please Tell Me/There’s No Use Lovin’ Ok 8376 
JORDAN, TAFT. 

If The Moon Turns Green’ Night Wind VoE | 
JUNGLE BAND. 

Jungle Mama/Dog Bottom Br 4450 
KENTON, STAN. 

Many — send for list. 
LUTCHER, NELLIE. 

Let Me Love You Tonight/He’s a Real Gone Guy ... Cap 40017 

Hurry On Down Lady’s In Love With You ... Cap 40002 
MARSALA, JOE. 

Jim Jam Stomp/Woo Woo Vo 4116 
MARTIN, SARA. 

Sugar Blues/Achin’ Hearted Blues ... Ok 8041 

Roamin’ Blues/I’ve Got To Go Sa Ok 8104 

Longing For Daddy Blues/Good- bye ‘Blues. Ok 8117 
McCOY, CHARLIE. 

Glad Hand Blues Blue Heaven Blues Br 7165 


ELLIOTT GOLDMAN, 
52, Brent Way, Finchley, LONDON, N. 3. 
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7/6 
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10/- 

15/- 

15/- 

15/- 

10/- 

10/- 
6/6 

12/6 


12/6 
10/- 


5/- 


10/6 
7/6 
12/6 


(Fin. 5156). 


McKINNEY COTTON PICKERS. 


After All/l Miss a Little Miss Vi 23024 
MEMPHIS FIVE. 

Walk Jenny Walk/Last ‘iia On The Back Porch. Co7 

Pickles ... ioe . Co 39a 

Evening/Choo Choo Pe 14332 

Four O'clock Blues... ... Pe 14087 

That Red Head Girl/I Never Miss The Sunshine ... Pe 14121 
MOLE, MIFF. 

Hot Time In The Old Town/Alexander's saeaiite 

Band Se .- PaE 3326 

The New Twister Honolulu Blues ti ae Ok 40984 
MOTEN, BENNY 

Moten’s Swing Toby =n BB 10259 

Ya Got Love/l Wanna Be Around Baby Vi 22680 
MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS. 

What Do | Care What Somebody Said BrE 02507 
NEW ORLEANS OWLS. 

Eccentric/The Nightmare _... CoE 4452 
NEW SYNCO JAZZ BAND. 

Land of Cotton Blues/Do Doodle Oom Pat 036016 
NICHOLS, RED. 

Honolulu Blues/Oh ! Peter BrE 1233 
NOONE, JIMMIE. 

Sweet Sue/I Know That You Know Br 80024 

Four Or Five Times/Every Evening Br 80025 
OLIVER, KING. 

Too Bad Someday Sweetheart Br 80082 

Snag It/Capitol Blues (Dewey Jackson) Br 80039 
o.D.J.B. 

Broadway Rose/Sweet Mama Vi 18722 
ORIGINAL WOLVERINES. 

Shimme Sha Wabble/New Twister ... BrE 3856 
PAGE, HOT LIPS. 

Old Man Ben/Down On The Levee VoE 197 
PARHAM, TINY. 

Blue Island Blues BB 7005 

Sud Buster’s Dream HMV 6150 
PETTIS, JACK. 

Freshman Hop/Bag O’ Blues Vi 21793 
PRIMA, UIS. 

Why Should | Pretend/Doin’ The Serpentine VoE 208 

Rhythm On The Radio/I Just Can’t Believe VoE 177 
RED HEADS. 

Hi Diddle Diddle Act 11234 
RED, TAMPA. 

Sweetest Gal In Town/Now That You've Gone BB 7793 

Better Let My Gal Alone/Mercy Mama Blues BB 0740 

| can’t Get Along With You/Memphis ws BB 0748 

A Lie In My Heart/Happily Married BB 7591 
ROBISON, WILLA 

Devil Is Afraid Of Music, Deep River Blues Act 11282 
SENTER, BOYD. 

Sigh And Cry Blues/I Ain’t Got Nobody OdF 147 

Bluin’ The Blues/Clarinet Tickle eS Ok 40777 
SMITH, BESSIE. 

Homeless Blues/Sweet Mistreater Co 14260 
SMITH, STUFF. 

T’ain’t No Use/You’se a Viper VoE 28 
TENNESSEE TOOTERS. 

Jacksonville Gal Gu 7012 
TURNER, LAVINIA. _ 

Can’t Get Lovin’ Blues/How Many Times ... Act 020544 
UNIVERSITY SIX. 

Wait'll You See/It Takes a Good Woman ... Ha 316 

She’s Got It/Yes She Do, No She Don’t Ha 425 

Swanee Shore/Roam On Gypsy Sweetheart Ha 466 
VENUTI, JOE’S BLUE SIX. 

Sweet Lorraine/Doin’ the Uptown Lowdown De 18167 
VIRGINIANS. 

Memphis Blues/Lonesome Mam Vi 18895 
WALLER, FATS and MORRIS’S. HOT BABIES. 

Savannah Blues/Won't You Take Me Home .. HMV 5417 
WASHBOARD RHYTHM KINGS’ BAND. 

Georgia On My Mind/Blues In My Heart BB 6150 

Midnight Rhythm/Ghost Of A Chance CoE 629 
WEEMS, TED. 

Egyptian Ella/Jig Time Vi 22644 
WETTLING, GEORGE. 

Bugle Call Rag Sister Kate BrE 03059 


WHITEMAN, PAUL (Bix and Bing). 
Because My Baby Don’t Mean Maybe Now heeiees 
From ... CoE 5007 


That's My Weakness Now/Wa Da Da CoE 5006 
WHOOPEE MAKERS. 

Bugle Call Rag VoE 12 
WILLIAMS, BERT. 

Lonesome Alimony Blues/Save a Little Dram For Me Co 2979 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Mountain City Blues /Breeze - Co 14422 

More Than That/Top Of The Town BB 6918 

This Is My Sunday Off/Mother’s Day Vo 3195 

Won't You Come Over/Pretty Baby Vo 2718 
WILLIAMS, FESS. 

Ozark Blues/Alligator Crawl BrE 3589 


WILLIAMS, MARY LOU. 
Overhand Mary’ s Special 


781 
WILSON, EDITH w. JOHNNY DUNN’S jazz — 
46 


Pensacola Blues/Evil Blues... ia «« C6 

Mammy I'm Thinking of You/Take it Co 3634 
WILSON, TEDDY 

All My Life Mary Had a Little Lamb 4 DeE J3< 

I'm Coming Virginia/How Am | To Know DeE J6 


Lists of other records available, please send your wants. 
post free, otherwise |/- extra must be allowed. 
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10/- 
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5/- 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th December. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 12th of the month. 
Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. T — For Trade. 
VY — Very Good. P — Poor. A — For Auction. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 23. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 23. 





DISPOSALS. 


ALLEN, HENRY. 
Sing Pretty Songs Fell In Love ... 
AMERICAN ENGLISH. 
Swing-Jazz-Bop. s. a. e. list 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
Blue Yesterday /Want Little Girl 
Monday Date Wrap Troubles ... 
ANDREWS, ERNIE. 
Green Gin Drea, Awile 
AUSTIN, LOVIE (DODDS). 
Peepin’ Blues/In The Alley 
Peepin’ Blues In The Alley 
BASIE, COUNT. 
St. Louis Blues /Cafe Society 
Bugle Blues Sugar Blues 
BELL, GRAEME. 
Tiger Rag Jelly Roll 
Bir, Bertha Baby Wont... 
Right Here/Come Back . 
Ostrich Walk Wolverine 
Tiger Rag/None Jelly Roll 
Darktown Strutters Deep Pac.. 
BIX-LANG-TRUMBAUER. 
Wringin’ and Twistin’ No Reason C. 
BLUES SINGERS. 
Cutouts—Send for list 
BOLLING, CLAUDE. 5S ; 
Riverside Blues/Dippermouth ... River Shannon Over Mountain.. 
Black and Blue/Sweetie Dear ... a ott St. Louis Blues /When Saints 
BOOGIE WOOGIE PIANO. See See Rider/Tiger Rag = 
Indiana Avenue Stomp Detroit Rocks a JOHNSON, JAMES = OK in. KINGS. 
Taylor) Riffs Royal Garden Blues cae 
Dirty Dozen | and 2 (Speckled Red) . ese LAWSON, YANK — BRADLEY, WILL. 
Wilkin Street Stomp Head Rag Hop ... tae Washboard Blues or Ride... an 
BOOKS. LUTER, CLAUD 
Jazz Magazines — Send for list ... = Se Pimlico Careless oe B 
Jazzmen, U.S.A.S. edition ee ee _. Just Gone Graveyard Blues 
BRITISH — Sister Kate Orange Jam 
Many from eee i Sport Mama/Tiger Rag 
en kbwayY "SWINGSTARS (MEZ2). Wild Cat Blues Ory’s Trombone 
Mutiny in Parlour Panic Is On ... es Orange Jam Sister Kate 
BUSHKIN, JOE. MARSALA, JOE. 
Ser. In Thirds ‘Can't Get Started Lazy Daddy Walkin’ The Dog 
CHARIOTEERS. Jim Jam Stomp/Woo-Woo 
Careless Love /All Alone McKENZIE, RED. 
COMBELLE, ALEX Count Kisses What You Think 
Ali's Idea/Avalon ... McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. 
CONDON, EDDIE. Whenever There’s ‘Ain't | Good ae 
When Your Lover There’s Love Milenburg Joys Shim-Me-Sha W. 
COUNTS AND COUNTESS. McPARTLAND, JIMMY. 
You Knock Me/Who-ee My Eccentric/Panama 
CROSBY, BING. MELODY prea, 
Sioux City Sue I'll Be Yours From 1938 
Moonburn Treasure Isle MEMPHIS, EDDIE PEE. 
DAVISON, WILD BILL. All The Time Smoky Mountain 
Clar. Marmalade O. D. One-Step . McKINLEY, RAY. 
DICKERSON, CARROLL (Armstrong, etc. ). Hangover Sq. Little Dream 
Savoyagers Symphonic ... (Min. bid 20 -) MILLER, PUNCH. 
DODDS, JOHNNY. Some of These Days/Exactly 
19th Street Blues /Careless Love MISCELLANEOUS. 
Album Am. Bruns. 4 discs Local labels to clear 
DORSEY BROTHERS. MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Cpen Fireplace ftugesy) Little Lawrence Pretty Lil 
ELLINGTON, KE. Dr. Jazz/O. Jelly R. Blues 
Yellow Dog Na Louisiana : 
FLOWERS, PAT-RHYTHM. 
Just Like Woman /Horizontal 
FOUR TONES. 
Hey What Say Someone Here ... 
FRENCH LABELS. 
Swing-Blue Star s. a. e. list 
GAILLARD, SLIM. 
Carne Buck Dance 
GANT, CECIL. 
Cecil’s Mop Mop/Remember 
GILLUM, JAZZ. 
Deep Water Blues/Help Ic 
GOLDEN GATE QUARTET. 
Run On/On A Wing _... ; 
GOODMAN, BENNY. 
After You've Gone/Darktown S. 


HIL GOOFUS FIVE. 
Muddy Water Whisper Song 
PHI GREEN, LIL 
Blowtop Blues Bad With My Man 
HIL HAMPTON, LIONEL. 
STE Pigfoot Sonata } Boogie se 
HENDERSON, ROSA — HICKS, EDNA. 
West Indies Blues You've Got ass 
HIBBS, LEONARD 
Three conversations | on Jazz 
HINES, EARL (w. Geo Mitchell). 
G. Piano Blues /Blue Nights 
HODES, ART. 
Apex Blues Shake That Thing ... 
Indiana’ Get Happy ee uke 
HOWARD, BOB. 
Sugar Plum /Fit Picture ... 
Hit The Spot/Whose Bab 
JACQUET, ILLINOISE "ALL ‘STARS. 
Flying Home | and 2 
JAM SESSION COMMODORE. 
Sr. to Shylock Embrace You ; 
JUBILEERS. 
Give Me That ower Way 
JOHNSON, NK. 
Poor ~ jet Pg Ja-Da 
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Fat Meat Greens Sweetheart 
Dr. Jazz/O. Jelly R. Blues 
Black Bottom/The Chant 
MOTEN, BENNIE. 
Lets Get It Moten’s Blues 
NEW DIXIE DEMONS. 
T’aint Fit I’m Afraid 
NEW ORLEANS OWLS. 
That's A Plenty New Twister 
OLIVER, G. 
New Orleans Stomp —-aaladaas 
Chimes Blues /Snake Rag 5 
Black Snake Willie Weeper 
Aunt Hagars Speakeasy Blues ... 
Sugar Foot/Snag It. 2 ... oe 
Too Bad Someday Sweetheart . 
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SALE 





KEN S. DUNCAN, 





: SALE 





26, FOUNTAINHALL ROAD, EDINBURGH, 
English Records, all New 3/6 each. 

BECHET, SIDNEY, BLUE NOTE QUARTET. ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. Weary Blues/Willie The Weeper. 

Lonesome Blues/Dear Old Southland (12-inch) BN 13 Ex 10/6 Alligator Blues /Potato Head Blues. 
BELL, GRAEME. Squeeze Me/S.O.L. Blues. 

That Woodbourne Strut/The Lizard Au RZ Ex 8/- Savoy Blues /Sweethearts on Parade. 

Ugly Child Smokey Mokes - RZ Ex 8/- That’s When I'll Come Back/Hotter Than That. 

Tessa’s Blues /South u RZ cx 8/- Mahogany Hall Stomp/Where the Blues were Born. 
BELMONT SILVERTONE JUBILEE SINGERS. AMMONS, ALBERT. Shout For Joy /Bear Cat Crawl (M. L. Lewis). 

Brother My Way Seems eiemaaessh Don’t Feel In Boogie Woogie Stomp/Nagasaki. 

No Ways Tired De 7673 Ex 8/- BARBECUE JOE. Shake That Thing/Walkin’ the Dog (H. Carmicheal). 

BLUE JAY BOYS. BECHET, SIDNEY. Slippin’ and Slidin’/Ain’t Gonna Give. 

Some Do, Some Don't Pleasure Mad (Dubbing) De 7225 Ex 12/6 Maple Leaf Rag/Sweetie Dear. 
CHRISTIAN, LILLIE DELK (Armstrong, ee eee, Lay Your Racket/| Want You Tonight. 

Baby | Must ‘Have That Man (Dubbing) : PaE 2234 Ex 126 BEIDERBECKE, BIX. Louisiana/Margie. 

DAVIDSON, WILD BILL. Toddlin’ Bilues'Oh Baby (Wolverines). 
Panama/That’s a Plenty (l-in. crack) (12-in.) .... Comm IStl VG 9/- CHICAGO RHYTHM (Muggsy). Found a New Baby/Changes Made. 
EMPERORS OF JAZZ. KINGS. (Allen). Who Stole the Lock/Someone Stole. 

Muskrat Ramble Clarinet Marmalade Swan 7507 VG 7146 CONDON, EDDIE. Indiana/Oh Baby (both quartet). 
HODES, ART. DORSEY, JIMMY. Prayin’ The Blues/Shivery Stomp (Trumbauer). 

Ballin’ the Jack That's a Plenty JR 1009 Ex 96 JOHNSON, BUNK. When the Saints/Darktown Strutters. 
JOHNSON, BUNK. One Sweet Letter/Sister Kate. 

Thriller Rag/ When | Leave This World . Jl I Ex 9/6 ee PETE and 

Weary Blues/Moose March JM 9 Ex 96 MONS. Cuttin’ The Boogie/Barrelhouse Boogie. 

Down By The River _ (slight flaw) JM 8 VG 8- LADNIER, TOMMY. When You and | Were Young/Weary Blues. 
LEWIS, MEADE LU Really The Blues /Ja-Da. 

Yancey’ s Pride ecg Tidal Poly 580030 VG 9- LEWIS, M. LUX. Honky Tonk Train Blues/Barrelhouse (J. Stacy). 

Lux's Boogie Randini’s Boogie Poly 580032 VG 9- LOUISIANA RHYTHM 
MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET. KINGS. Basin Street Blues/Last Cent. 

Levee Blues /Saw-Mill Man : KJ 144 VG 9/- McKENZIE & CONDON’S 
OLIVER, KING. CHICAGOANS. Liza/Sugar. 

Southern Stomps/Red Hot Hottentot (J. C. McPARTLAND, JIMMY. Sugar/World is Waiting for the Sunrise. 

Johnson) was a aes aN Cen 3011 VG 10- MEZZROW, MEZZ. Comin’ on With the Come On (Parts | and 2). 

ORIGINAL ZENITH BRASS BAND. Revolutionary Blues Gettin’ Together. 

3 Records without album = Cir VG 25- MEZZROW-LADNIER 5. Ain't Gonna Give /Everybody Loves My Baby. 
ORY, KID, CREOLE JAZZ BAND. MOLE, MIFF. After You've Gone/Tempo Di Barrel (Venuti). 

South Creole Song (Flaw this side) Cres | VG 8- MORTON, JELLY ROLL 

REDMAN, RED HOT PEPPERS. Deep Creek/Shreveport (with trio). 
Hot and Anxious 1 a Rhythm ... Poly 580015 Ex 9- NELSON, RED. Streamline Train/Crying Mother Blues. 
RUSSEL, PEE WE NOONE, JIMMY. Keystone Blues/New Orleans Hop Scop Blues. 
Dinah Baby, Won't ae Please HRS 1000 Ex 12/- PECORA, SANTO. Magnolia Blues/| Never Knew What a Gal Could Do. 
STOMP SIX. SIOUX CITY SIX. I'm Glad/Flock o’ Blues. 
Everybody Loves My Baby/Why Can't It Be Reissue 5 Ex 10- SMITH, BESSIE. Backwater Blues/Nobody Knows You When You're 
TEAGARDEN, CK. Down. 
Junk Man Moanin’ (Mills oe . Boys) . Poly 580014 Ex 9- Yellow Dog Blues/Trombone Cholly. 
THE TENNESSEE GABR Muddy Water/Money Blues. 
Precious Lord /If | Could Only _ Cir 3002 Ex 12/6 St. Louis Blues/Reckless Blues. 
WATTERS, LU Do Your Duty/I’'m Down In The Dumps. 
Black and White Rag Maple Leaf Rag JM | Ex 10/- Soft Pedal Blues/I| Used to be Your Sweet Mamma. 
Memphis Blues/Irish Black Bottom JM 2 Ex 10- SPANIER, MUGGSY. Sister Kate/Eccentric. 
At a Georgia Camp Meeting Original J. R. Blues. JM 4 Ex 10 - Riverboat Shuffle /Relaxin’ at the Truro. 
Come Back Sweet Papa Tiger Rag ‘ . JM 6 Ex 10 Livery Stable Blues/Jazz Band Ball. 
Milenburg Joys Daddy Do JM 13 VG 86 Black and Blue/Dinah. 
Creole Belles Chattanooga Stomp wc 102 VG 86 That Da-Da Strain/Someday Sweetheart. 
Annie Street Rock’ Down Home Rag ; wc 105 Ex 10- WEBB, GEORGE. South/London Blues. 
Minstrels of Annie Street Pineapple Rag” wc 110 Ex 10- WHITE, JOSH. Strange Fruit; House of the Risin’ Sun. 
WHITE, JOSH. WILSON, TEDDY. (Billie Holiday). I'll get by/I| Cried For You. 
Jelly, Jelly Backwater Blues De 23582 Ex 10,- (Please supply box and packing). 
Disposal:—(continued) WALLER, FATS. 
ORY, KID. Believe It/Once Upon Time HMV Vv 46 STE 
Co. Album, 4 records E A ASH Swing Low God's Children HMV E 3- STF 
Oo. MEMPHIS FIVE. Bond Street Pretty Miss HMVI N 10 - STE 
Sioux City Sue F. Henderson Ban E 125 WHE WASHBOARD SERS.— SNOOK RAMBLERS. 
POLLACK, BEN (Muggsy). Tappin’ Time Away Jap. Sandman HM c TA ith 
California ie 1 Boogie Woogie OdA N 76 WHY WEATHERFORD, TEDDY — CHITTISON, HERMAN. 
PRICE, Ain't Got Nobody Take That Away SW N FOA 
"Bout that t Mess (W. Carpenter) BrE N 46 STE WHEATSTRAW, PEETIE. 
RAINEY, r Got To Tell Love Me De G FOA 
Count Blues Jelly Bean Blues AFCDJ N A ASH WHITEMAN, PAUL. 
Jealous Heart See See Rider AFCDJ N A ASH My Angel Memories - Vi F FOA 
RANGERS’ QUARTET. WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 
Happy Heart Let Jesus Convey OK N A FOA You've Got To Be/Zonky Co VG 10.- WHE 
RED CAPS. WILSON, GARLAND. 
No One Else/Crazy ‘Bout You Bea N A FOA Blues Got Me Bei Mir Bist SW N A FOA 
Monkey and Baboon Stuff Davis v A FOA WILSON, TEDDY. 
REDD, ALTON LOW DOWN BAND. Don't Be That Way Can't Face PaE E 3/- STE 
Mean Ol’ World Let's Get ae Bel N A FOA When Smiling Lady Be Good CoA N 6- WHY 
REINHARDT, DJANGO. Little Moonlight Easy Living CoA N 106 WHY 
Naguine Echoes of Spain SW N A FOA Wished on Moon Miss Brown CoA E 96 WHY 
RIVERBOAT JAZZ. WOLVERINES. 
Cryin’ For Me By Levee (Punch Miller) Crazy Quilt Burn Me Up BrE v 66 WHY 
Gates Blues/Parkway Stomp (Wynn's Gut YANCEY, JIMMY. 
Bucket Five) Mellow Blues Slow and Easy HMV E 5- MOR 
Midnight Mama Mr. Jelly ‘Lord (. R. Morton) Tell "Em State Strect HMV E 5- MO! 
Capital Blues Snag It (K. Oliver) be Album 36'- TOP 
SCHOBEL, 3 

Copenhagen P of Wails Brl N 46 STE WANTED. 
SHAW, ALBUMS. 

The Blues | and 2 PaE N 33 STE Plain/Decorated for Sets 7/46+ COO 
SMITH, PINE TOP. AMBROSE, BERT. 

Boogie Ww. ipenage, Blues Br Vv 3)- MOR Smile Darn You me HMV N 1@/- GRE 
SONS OF SOU Happy Go Lucky HMV N 10 - GRE 

Lift Every Voice si De N A FOA BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 
SPANIER, MUGGSY Index To Jazz3and4 ... {S/T coo 

Pat's Blues Goodman V-Disc G A ASH CARTER, BENNY. 

Jazz Me Blues/Krupa__..... V-Disc V A ASH Ail With Colman Hawkins VoE E S/T STE 
SPENCER, EARLE — Progressions i ‘in Boogie. CUT-OUTS. 

E.'S. Boogie | and 2 ae English Labels. Jazz sorte E S/T WHE 

Spencer Theory | and 2 ELLINGTON, DUK 

Rhap in Boogie | and 2. 3 in BW Album N 27/6 TRA Stevedore Stomp HMV N 7/6 GRE 
TATUM, ART. ENGLISH RECORDS. 

Goodbye Blues/Wee Baby Blues OdAr N 9/6 WHY Many s. a. e. for wants list E PHI 
TERRY, SONNY. OLIVER, KING. 

Crow Jane Blues/Beer Garden fe Cap N A ASH Jazzing | Babies /(C. Williams) OK G+ 30 WHE 
THIS IS JAZZ (Louis — npennaal TIGER RAG. 

High Society /S. Lorraine is Trans N 10/- WHY Many, send list... VG + S/T WHE 
TRUMBAUER, FRANK | (Bix). WALLER, FATS. : 

Bungalow Dreams PaE Vv 5/- WHY Ain't Misbehavin’ /Two Sleepy ae V-Disc 32 E $5 GAR 
VENUTI, JOE. Hallelujah/Waller Jive ... ; V-Disc 74 E $5 GAR 

Jazz Me Blues/in de Ruff CoE E 4/6 STE (Or will trade for either) 
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These are the Stores that WELCOME 
Record Collectors 


fe a @@ © 
j[ ff vie ee ee 


18 - 20, MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL. 
* 


FULL STOCKS OF 


JAZZ - SWING - POPULAR 
AND 


CLASSICAL RECORDS 


IN ALL MAKES. 


HIT 3134. 


AND 
RECORDING STUDIG 
213, Bromley Road, 


LONDON, S.E. 6. 


% - 


AAA 
FOREIGN DISCS, H. M.V. SPECIAL LIST, 
PARLO, BRUNS., TEMPO, ESQUIRE, Etc. 
LISTS ISSUED MONTHLY. 
PROMPT POSTAL SERVICE. 





A REAL COLLECTOR’S SERVICE. 


PIANOS RADIOS 
RECORDS~ - MUSIC 


YOU WILL GET IT 
STCUPT 


Corporation Street, 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Phone: CENtral 1301. 





OPEN ALL DAY SATURDAY. 


LONDON 


Our claim to the Best Stock of 

JAZZ AND SWING RECORDS 

in Great Britain can be confirmed 
by a visit to 

Pik SWING SHOP. 

1b, Mitcham Lane, * 


Streatham. 8. W. 16. 





Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly TWENTY YEARS’ jazz 
experience at your service. 
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